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Bulletins on Breeds 


"} OW can I learn about different 
breeds of farm animals, their char- 
acteristic good and weak points, and the 

Threshers Combines conditions to which they are adapted?” 
O22x 36 [28x 46 CO] Model A 10 ft. Just send for such of the following 
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176—Breeds of Sheep. 


Breeds of Draft Horses. Set of 2 Wheels and Axle $ 9.00 
Breeds of Light Horses. 
Se, ae Set of 4 Wheels and 2 Axles $17.50 
Breeds of Dairy Cattle. (Choice of 54” or 44” Wheels) 
-~Breeds of American, Asiatic, English, and F.0.B. Louisville, Ky. jacement 
Mediterranean Classes of Chickens. Build your own cart or wagon or use for rep eu 
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2-Row 28-44 Tractor mailbox free, write to the United States | | [ost Gov't $75 nor set, Last chance 1 Uy or toda. 
Rotary Hoe CJ Orchard Tractor C1 Mower * Pee oy 
PFSR-5 Department of Agriculture, Washing- am NATIONAL JOBBING & & EXPORT oocaco 
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Farm Work for May and June 


Sixteen Reminders to Help the Busy Man Remember 


OR September pigs the sows should be bred im- 

mediately. 

2. Is salt available to the cattle on pasture? If 
not it should be provided. Put some in protected boxes 
at convenient places about the pasture. 

3. A couple of pounds of grain per day may be profit- 
ably fed to yearling heifers that are on pasture unless 
the pasture is extra good. It does not pay to stunt them 
at any time, especially not when developing into young 
cows. 

4. The young chicks need an abundance of both 
green feed and sunshine. Now is the time to plant 
whatever may be needed to assure 
a supply of green feed for them 
this summer. 

5. We can usually increase the 
corn yield 25 to 100 per cent by 
giving 100 to 200 pounds of quickly 
available nitrogenous fertilizer, 
such as sulphate of ammonia, ni- 
trate of soda, calcium nitrate, etc. 

Apply when the corn is about knee- 
high, preferably just ahead of a 
cultivation. 

6. Side applications of readily 
available nitrogen to cotton pay 
best when applied when the cotton 
is first chopped out or soon there- 
after. It is a mistake to wait until 
square formation or blooming 
starts, 


7, Only enough cultivation is 
meeded by growing crops to keep 
down weeds and grass and prevent 
a crust forming. Formerly we 
thought frequent stirrings of the 
soil, even when no crust or weeds 
were present, were highly bene- 
ficial. Now tests show this isn’t true. 

8. The first chopping of cotton, when thinning is 
One, is one of the most important pieces of work to 
be done with this crop. A good stand, two. to three 
stalks in hills 10 to 12 inches apart, is an absolute ne- 
cessity if maximum yields are to be secured. Therefore 
this operation should be performed by dependable labor 
and very carefully supervised. 

9. Those of us who haven't planted enough acreage 
to soybeans, Sudan grass, sorghum, corn, or other feed 
Producing crops to supply our needs, even during a poor 
“top year, should lose no time putting them in. 

10. Running across the cotton or corn rows with a 
Weeder or section harrow with teeth slanting backward 
slightly is one of the cheapest and most effective culti- 
vations we can give these crops just before they com 
“Pp or soon thereafter. There is little danger of hurting 
the stand. If available a rotary hoe run straight dowt 
the rows at this stage does an excellent job. 


Il. Sweet clover is becoming an increasingly impor- 
Mt grazing and soil improving crop in many sections. 
€ can save our own seed by cutting the clover when 
three-fourths of the seed pods have turned a blackish- 
Soh ah At this stage there may be a goodly num- 
a ons and immature p¢ rds on the plants, but if 
will gli of these are fully developed the seed 
rain to oll gr badly. Cut when wet with dew or 
a8 pro =m shattering. Phresh as soon atter cutting 
2 oie cured, but if this isn t done, stack carefully 
€ep in good condition until ready for threshing. 

12, Pastures that are full of bitterweed, wild onions, 
we Other weeds should be mowed two or three times 


during the summer. Run over the first time now soon 
and repeat during late June or July and then again in 
late August or September. By keeping up this mowing 
for several seasons these pests can be largely eliminated. 

13. Few of us like to pull fodder, because it is hard, 
hot, disagreeable work. Then too, the stripping of 
leaves from the corn plant at the time we ordinarily pull 
fodder reduces the corn yield enough to make fodder the 


Here they go, one man, two boys, one tractor, two cultivators, working seven rows at a through. 


highest priced roughage that we produce on the farm. 
To avoid this disagreeable, money losing job, let’s put 
in plenty of cowpeas, soybeans, Sudan grass, and other 
hay producing crops to provide the roughage needed. 


14. The Handbook of Official Hay Standards is the 
title of a pocket folder of 48 pages which discusses hays 
from the viewpoint of official governmental inspection 
and contains a wealth of information about hay. Copies 
will be sent farmers who ask their Congressmen for 
them. Copies are also for sale at 10 cents each from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

15. A large proportion of the soils in the lower Pied- 
mont and Coastal Plains are sandy or sandy loams. To 
prepare such soils and plant them soon afterwards will 
often cause poor stands. Loose, open, friable soils 
should be prepared well in advance of planting. If a 
rain falls in the meantime, then the soil is ideally settled 
and a drag harrow will put it in ideal planting condi- 
tion. If it is necessary that the planting be done soon 
after preparation, the next best means for firming the 
soil is with a cultipacker or roller. 

16. While no single spray or dust material is a heal- 
all, nevertheless Bordeaux mixture near as 
any other in effectiveness against disease, and if 1 
pound of arsenate of lead is added to each 50 gallons of 
Bordeaux, we have just about the best combination spray 
for diseases and chewing insects on berries, grapes, to- 
matoes, melons, cucumbers, beans, and many other vege- 
tables and flowers. 


comes as 


17. Plant early soybeans early and when 15 to 20 
inches high turn hogs in. If not grazed too close, they 


will continue to grow and form pods and afford grazing 
for three or four months. 

18. Cull flocks for egg production. now and repeat 
four times for four months. This will increase the 
future production per hen and reduce feed cost. Consult 
your county farm or home demonstrator about culling. 


II. When Should Hay Be Cut? 


NTIRELY too much hay in the Cotton Belt is 
cut later than the best stage for making high 
quality hay and then allowed to become over-cured. 
1. Coarse hay plants, such as 

Johnson grass, sorghum, and mil- 

lets should be cut when the oldest 

heads have begun to bloom. At 

this period most of the heads are 

still in the sheath. If these coarse 

grasses are cut after the heads 

have fully emerged, then the hay 

will be of low grade and market 

and feed value will be reduced be- 

cause of the coarse, woody stems, 

lost aroma and palatability, insuffi- 

cient green color, and ripened seeds. 


2. The smaller grasses such as 
timothy, redtop, orchard grass, and 
the like, should be cut not later 
than when in full bloom. 

3. The true should be 
cut when the older heads become 
brown or when in full bloom. 


clovers 


4. Alfalfa should be cut when 
one-tenth to one-fourth in bloom 
and not later than when the seed 
pods begin to form. 

5. Small grain should be cut 
when in full bloom, or earlier if 
the vield is heavy if it is to be used for hay. If cut 
later it cannot be classed as hay. If cut after their cov- 
ering is completely filled by the grains, it becomes not 
hay, but grain in the sheaf. 

6. Small grains sowed with other crops—vetches, 
Austrian winter peas, Canada field peas, crimson clover, 
and the like—should be cut when the dominant crop is 
in full bloom. It is highly desirable to choose a variety 
of oats, rye, barley, or wheat that reaches the blooming 
stage at the same time as its companion crop. 


Ill. Cultivate Only to Destroy Weeds 
and Grass 
7OR generations farmers believed they should culti- 
vate often enough to keep a fine dust mulch about 
growing crops. But in recent years tests made at va- 
rious experiment stations throughout the United States 
have shown this is not true. At the New York State 
College of Agriculture six years of tests clearly show 
that weed control is the main benefit derived from culti- 
vation of vegetables. 

Concerning the value of a soil mulch in conserving 
moisture Professor H. C. Thompson of the New York 
State College of Agriculture says: “On most vegetable 
soils if we cultivate enough to keep weeds under con- 
trol, we need not worry so much about the soil mulch. 
When there are no weeds and the mulch is already 
formed cultivation is more likely to do harm than good, 
yet many growers keep the cultivator going under such 
conditions. Every cultivation after a mulch is formed 
results in deepening the mulch and in destroying more 
roots, thereby lessening the chance for a good crop.” 









XV 


’NEIL sat with a log against his shoulder and 
watched the back trail. This was an old cus- 
tom by now. All the way across the Cumber- 

Jand plateau, over Obey River, through Crab Or- 
chard, over more hills and valleys and rivers that 
were to have names in the future but had none then, 
this had been the way they had traveled. In daytime 
they stopped where there was an open stretch behind 
them, so no one could creep up unseen. At night, 
they hid off the trail and kept their camp fire small. 





































































Almost O’Neil was ready to believe they were not 
followed. If so, it was rare luck—and luck they 
needed badly. They had come but slowly. With good 
horses under them, they traveled at a worse pace than 
they had set on the flight from the Chickamauga 
town to Chota. The fault was O'Neil’s. He was 
still weak from fever, and could sit a horse for only 
a few hours at a time. 

O’Neil glanced idly down the trail where it wound 
through a mile of blackened skeletons of trees. 
Sometime in the last year a traveler had let a camp- 
fire run wild; the forest had blazed up until two con- 
verging creeks had pinched the fire to death be- 
tween them. 

For O’Neil and Martha Brass- 
field, the fire had been lucky. It gave 
them a safe place to camp. O'Neil 





moved the rifle on his knees. From where 
he sat, he could pepper the advance of 
any force from the other side of the fire- 
swept area. A few yards behind him, safe in the cover 
of the woods, the horses grazed. Even should a troop 
of Chickamaugas burst from the cover opposite him, all 
that needed to be done was to halt them with a few 
shots, crawl back to the edge of the woods behind him, 
mount, and ride hard for French Lick. They were only 
a few miles away now; evening would see them in the 
settlement. That morning they had heard shots from 
the east, where the settlement lay, as if white hunters 
were ranging the woods for game. 


’NEIL confessed to himself that it was the first 

time in the long journey he had felt at ease. It 
was true that he felt he had planned their departure 
with some skill. He ordered Sekadee to get horses and 
conceal them in the woods down the river; this was 
done also with blankets and a bag of corn and jerked 
venison. Then he had Sekadee take over the duties of 
supplying them with food and water in the isolated 
cabin. 

The second night after Sekadee’s return, O’Neil and 
the girl had crept out the cabin and out of the town, 
found the horses, mounted, and_ fled on down the river 
until daylight. Then they hid again. 

Sekadee was to keep up the pretence that they were 
still in the cabin. He was to bring water and food in 
daytime, and then creep back to empty the vessels at 
night. With luck, the Chickamaugas might be held off 
the trail for a few days by that ruse. 

Once they should find out the cabin was empty, they 
would come fast on the trail to French Lick. And they 
would come mounted, this time. O’Neil knew that his 
life and Martha’s and perhaps the lives of all those at 
French Lick turned on how soon that tearing pursuit 
would start. 


Now he began to wonder if it had started at all. 
Perhaps the plague had been so severe that the Indians 
had given up all thoughts of revenge until the terror of 
the disease had subsided. Perhaps they were still lurk- 
ing around the town of Chota, waiting for O’Neil to 
appear. Perhaps the two men picked to violate the 
sanctity of the town by entering it with arms had feared 
to anger the spirits. 
re “Stand still,” came the girl’s sharp voice from behind 
him. 




















































By: DONALD R. MURPHY 


Copyright 1931, by Donald R. Murphy 


O’Neil scrambled to his feet. Martha Brassfield, her 
face still red from the fire she had been tending, was 
facing the woods with a pistol in her hand. Something 
moved there, in spite of her warning. O’Neil threw his 
rifle to his shoulder, then cried out :— 


“Don’t fire. He’s white.” 
MAN in buckskin came sheepishly out of the woods. 
He was dark and sallow with long living in the 
shade of the timber, but he was white enough. O’Neil 
recognized him as one who had gone with Robertson 
overland to French Lick. 

“Harrigan!” he cried. “What’s the news of Robert- 
and Donelson?” 

The frontiersman gave a curious glance at the girl. 
She was dressed like an Indian, in deerskin from head 
to foot. She was weatherbeaten like one, too, and her 
gesture with the pistol was as savage and as prompt as 
that of any warlike squaw. 





son 


“Your woman blamed near took a shot at me,” he 
complained humorously. 

“We're used to shooting at any head that sticks up,” 
said O’Neil gravely. “You're lucky she didn’t shoot. 
Sing out when you come up to anybody camped on a 
war trail.” 

Harrigan looked startled. 

“War trail?” 

“The Chickamaugas are coming over the mountains 
after you. They figured on catching Robertson before 
Donelson got here. After they had wiped you fellows 
out, they were going to wait and clean up Donelson. 
You’d better turn around and hotfoot it for the settle- 


° TR. | 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralig 


he TRAVEN Stes West 


Tell ’em to get their guns loaded and scouts 


Harrigan paused. 


“Let ’em come,” he said. “I could get a lot of fyn 
out of shooting Chickamaugas. It’s a good thing yoy 
warned us, though. We weren’t worrying much about 
Indians. Right now we’re trying to get enough to 
feed and- warm up those folks that came by flatboat, 
They ran out of grub on that last stretch up the Cum- 
berland. I never see such gaunt women and children 
in all my days.” 


E HESITATED. Something seemed working 
on his mind. There was a question he wanted to 
ask and yet hardly dared to. 


Donelson gave out you was wiped out down 
there in the moun- 
tains.” 


“I managed,” said 


O’Neil shortly. “The 
girl here is Martha 
Brassfield. She was 


on the Stuart boat.” 


He broke off in a 
groan. O’Neil could 
think of nothing to 
say. He knew now 
why Donelson had 
dreaded coming to 
French Lick with his 
news to the men there 
of wives and children 
killed. Martha went 
to Harrigan and took 
his hand. 





Harrigan began to tremble. His mouth worked. 
“My woman and my little girl was on that boat,” he 
said painfully. “Did you see anything of ’em, Miss* 

Martha looked into the woods. O’Neil stared hard 
at the ground. ; 

“I saw them before—before the attack,” she said 
slowly. “It seems to me they were both killed by bullets 
before the Indians came aboard.” 

O’Neil said nothing. He remembered the little body 
he had seen in the water by the flatboat, and the drip- 
ping wound where the scalp should have been. 

Harrigan groaned, apparently without knowing 1t, 
for when he spoke he tried to make his voice steady. 

“That’s good news,” he muttered. “Of course when 
I saw you, I thought maybe somebody else had got 
away—maybe my woman or my baby. But that bares 
likely. I knew that. And a bullet’s an easy death. Ant 
maybe Annie got killed before she really knew what 
was happening and before she got too scared. The 
trouble is—” his grasp on the rifle tightened—"‘the trou 
ble is that I keep dreaming about ’em. Not my wife 8° 
much, but the little girl. She’s yelling ‘Daddy, daddy— 
help’ and there’s an Indian after her with a knile— 

He broke off in a groan. O’Neil could think of 
nothing to say. He knew now why Donelson hat 
dreaded coming to French Lick with his news to tH 
men there of wives and children killed. 

Martha went to Harrigan and took his hand. P 
“She was a pretty child, wasn’t she?” the girl sal 


‘ . Just 
calmly. “I remember her. But she’s all right now. bh 
a bang and a sharp pain and everything over. It se 


to me I remember her mother was holding her — 
she was hit. I don’t suppose she had time to be frigh 
ened at all.” : 
Harrigan coughed and brushed his arm across his 
nose. He did not look at the two as he started away. 
“I'll take the word,” he said. “We'll be ready for 
them—the baby-killers.” 
He disappeared in the forest. (Continued on page 7) 
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Dairy Mistakes I’ve Made 


VE been preaching “do's” and “‘don’t’s” long enough. 
Here I come to join the rest of you fellows on the 
“mourners” bench.”” I'm going to “come clean’ and 
tell my mistakes in dairying, and they're plenty. Maybe 
vou'll be encouraged to tell me yours and then we'll all 


profit by the exchange of experiences. 


Move over and make room for one more! I thought 


twas talking to a dairyman, but—well, I declare, if isn't 
nother white collar dairy expert! And who’s that giving 
me the high sign from the other end of the mourners’ 
pench? Still another dairy expert! And both of them 
are mighty good ones and fine fellows, too. Anyway, the 
gang’s all here and it’s my time to do the confessing. 


Ten years ago I needed a good herd bull. So off | 
went to a sale in a neighboring state. Two bulls struck 
my fancy. One, an unusually smooth fellow. The other 
: But his dam 


_there are lots of better looking bulls. 
was a great cow. She was in the 

sale and I saw her with my own eyes. 

She was right. Bred right. Looked 
right. Did right. And the kind of 
udder that looks good in anybody’s 
herd. I’m not excepting the best 
herd in America. 

And her record was 592 pounds 
of fat—in 10 months, as I remember 
now—on two times a day milking, 
under ordinary care. And I mean 
ordinary. To say more would expose 
one of you fellows here in the meet- 
ing. And the sire of the bull was out 
of a good record cow and had sired 
good producing daughters. 

Back and forth I walked. Boy, 
that smooth fellow looked like a mil- 
lion dollars. But his dam’s record? 
Well, it was nothing to write home 
about. And worse still, his sire had 
proved a failure in siring production 
inan unusually good herd. 

It took me all morning to decide. 
It shouldn’t have. Finally I chose 
the one with the 592-pound dam. I 
did right. The mistake part comes 
later. 


UT did that dairy expert, to whose state I came to 

buy a bull, give me the “razzberries”? I shauld say! 
Right in the hotel lobby before a crowd. Being just a 
kid then I got hot and told him I knew more about cows 
than he did. Bulls, too. Which, of course, was not true, 
but in that case, I was right and he was wrong. He’s 
my friend who gave me the high sign. 

No more had this not overly handsome bovine reach- 
ed his new home, than my dairy friends came out to see 
him. Most of them shook their heads. “He won’t do.” 
He's just not as good as some of your cows.” But other 
experts prophesied success with him. I was just stub- 
born enough to keep him. A little over a year. But I 
kept worrying. Finally, I decided the majority must be 
right. So off to another herd he went to make room for 
a prouder and handsomer successor. 

Then—miracles of miracles—that greatest of all fac- 

tors in prosperous dairying happened. Our neighbors 
organized a cow testing association. I’m unburdening 
Now and I’m not going to call it by its new-fangled 
name. The old “war-horse” had covered himself with 
glory. 
His first six daughters, as two-year-olds, on two 
times a day milking averaged 400 pounds of butterfat. 
The highest daughter gave 441 pounds. These records 
knocked my eye out. Off in the old truck I went. And 
within 14 hours the old boy was back home for good. 
He's 12 years old now and he’s yet to sire a poor pro- 
ducing daughter. And all but one or two are as typey 
a you please, 

Listen to the other fellow, I say. But when you 


now you're right, don’t add the other fellow’s mis- 
takes to your own. 


’ , 
D PUT our fall calves up against anybody’s. We've 
always grown them out creditably. And. they've 
. shened the first time, looking like three-year-olds, 
ae arouse, and with capacious udders. But the 
tit calves have been a pretty knotty headed, sorry 
ny ing lot. And I’m confident now it’s because we've 
.” carry _through on pasture, these under six 
—_ 1s old babies, just like our yearling heifers. And 
* deg them come off pasture in the fall not much 
neon an when they went in in the spring. And 
td = - such a practice is pretty bad for a dairy 
“ pl m carrying these youngsters through on 
wouldn't rnin this summer. And with surplus milk, I 
9 a bit surprised if we skim the amount which 


fre 


By BEN KILGORE 


brings us butterfat prices only, sell the sour cream, and 
continue milk feeding past the usual six months to 9 or 
10 months. 


I forgot to tell you. I’m ashamed of the looks of 
these spring raised calves in the milking barn. You can 
pick them out. They’re all the same breeding but it 
looks like two distinct lots and I don’t like it. 

Most of our cattle we've raised. 
few mighty well bred registered 
registered heifers. Most of them have turned out fine. 
Some have not. But because these latter were well bred, 
I've given them another chance, when under the same 
production tests in the good old C. T. A., a grade would 


3ut I’ve bought a 
cows and about 10 





His “get,” the best proof of a good sire. 


go for “T-bone” steaks or bologna. And it’s cost me 
money to milk these “boarders” and “registered scrubs.” 
From now on the grades and purebreds share alike. 
They stay or ride on their own records. 

Some of our registered cows that were hard to get 
in calf were kept for as long as two years. They ate us 
out of house and home and didn’t pay a penny for their 
keep. With one or two rare exceptions these slow breeders 
and “chronic bullers” became permanently sterile. They 
went to the butcher eventually. Why not now? 


ND right here I want to say that I’m firmly con- 

vinced that from 75 to 90 per cent (this is a guess, 
of course) of slow breeders, sterile cows, weak calves, 
actual abortions, udder troubles, and retained after- 
births were the direct result of contagious abortion. 
Since we’ve cleaned up the herd all of these troubles 
have been practically entirely eliminated. If we had all 
these troubles to contend with now under present prices 
it would be mighty hard to stay out of the red ink. 

Too many cows were bought before enough feed was 
being grown to handle them. 

I bought cows without them being subject to the 
blood test for contagious abortion (of all my mistakes, 
this brought the greatest losses). 

We were trying to raise abortion-free heifers from a 
herd in which many of the cows were either active 
aborters or carriers. We kept the clean heifers separate 
from the herd. When 15 of them were safe in calf—and 
these yearlings were pictures—not realizing the danger 











wee sates 


Here he is—he looks his worth. 





—Courtesy Gayoso Farms. 


nor the 
(Bang), 


extreme hardiness of the Bacillus abortus 
we turned them into a pasture formerly grazed 
by the milking herd. Bang !—like a machine gun—these 
15 heifers slipped their calves. Fifteen heifers raised for 
nothing. I’d like to have right now the 
financial loss this represented. 


cash for the 


Then I got desperate or mad or something. Through 
continuous blood testing I sold every single positive 
animal to the butcher. It hurt plenty. Maybe it was a 
big mistake. Maybe not. There are cheaper and just as 
satisfactory ways to clean up a herd and get it com- 
pletely free from contagious abortion. But whatever 
plan you choose you've got to follow every rule. 

Our herd could have been cleaned up more slowly 
and without terrific loss in breeding stock, in milk sales, 
and in finances. I’m not recommending our way of 
wiping out abortion. I can’t say I’m sorry we did it 
this way though. And I’m surely 
glad we're rid of it. In the June 15 
issue I’m going to bring you some of 
the latest data on controlling 
tagious abortion. It’s the heaviest 
toll taking disease facing dairymen 
at the present time. 


con- 


I UT i’ve followed some practices 
that paid, too. I’ve stuck to the 
following program :— 

1. Continuous, uninterrupted, cozy 
testing association membership (start- 
ed seventh year on March 1). 

2. Registered, production bred 
sires (old “war horse” has lost his 
bloom and he’s not much to look at, 
but he’s still siring splendid heifers). 


? 


Cc 


3. Give each milking cow two 
months vacation each year, with pay 
(feed). 

4. Fill 


hay. 


silos and grow legume 

5. Maintain a herd free from 
bovine tuberculosis and contagious 
abortion. 

6. Worked on improving pastures. 

7. Provide Sudan grass for summer grazing. 

8. Sent the boarders to the butcher (did not sell to 
neighbors). 

9. Hit legume hay, mostly alfalfa and lespedeza, hard. 

10. Have taken pains to produce a clean, high qual- 
ity product. 

The greatest of these is continuous, uninterrupted 
testing. The herd average gradually climbs higher 
each year. 





How to Balance Dairy Ration 


reader. 


« 


AM milking 35 grade Jerseys,” writes a 
“What kind of ration should I feed them, with soy- 
bean hay, to get the most milk for the least money? 
Here are my local feed prices per hundred: alfalfa, 
meal, $1; ground oats, $1; ground kafir, $1; hominy, 
85 cents; linseed meal, $2.05; dried beet pulp, $1.10; 
yellow cornmeal, $1.10; wheat bran, 70 cents; shorts, 
80 cents; cottonseed meal, 80 cents.” 

The following grain ration analyzing 17.3 per cent 
is about the cheapest ration you can buy and is also a 
hard one to beat from the standpoint of milk pro- 
duction :— 


200 pounds wheat bran 
300 pounds cottonseed meal 


400 pounds hominy 
100 pounds ground oats 
At your quoted prices this ration will cost you only 
$16.40 per ton. It has variety, bulk, plenty of protein, 
and it is very palatable and digestible. 


You may wonder why I put in ground oats at $l 
when wheat bran is practically equal in feeding value 
at 70 cents. When ground oats is in the ration cows tell 
us by performance at the pail that it has its certain 
something that increases production and is conducive to 
the better health of the animal. 

I was surprised at the low price of hominy com- 
pared to corn. Since they are practically identical in 
feeding value they could be interchanged from time to 
time. Ground kaffir at $1 is practically equal ta ground 
corn at $1.10, since the majority of experiments show 
it to be 95 per cent as valuable as corn. 


In addition I would suggest that to each 1,000-pound 
mix you add 10 pounds of salt, 10 pounds of ground 
limestone, and 10 pounds of steamed bone meal. This 
is putting in each of these minerals at a ratio of 1 per 
cent which is about right. 





Are Our Two 


HE more I study conditions affecting farmers 
around Longview and also all over the South, the 
emphatically I find myself believing that— 


lmong natural forces our two best friends are also 
worst enemies. 


more 


our tu 

We could not farm without fire 
and water. Under control, they 
may perhaps be properly called 
man’s two best friends. But un- 
controlled, they are almost cer- 
tainly our two worst enemies— 
uncontrolled water in our culti- 
vated fields; uncontrolled fire in 
our forests and “old fields.” 

I 

EING located in a _ rolling 

country and having taken 
over farm lands which had been badly abused under the 
tenant system, the problem of uncontrolled water has 
naturally forced itself constantly on our attention. And 
we have had the usual variety of experiences in trying 
to solve this problem. 





CLARENCB POE 


A few terraces have been laid off “by the eye,” only 
to demonstrate that the eye is one of the most deceitful 
things we possess and one of the least to be trusted in 

ork like this. In one of the latest terraces we made 
laid off with an accurate level of course—the water ab- 
solutely seems to climb out of a bottom and run right 
up a hillside! 





We have also learned the necessity of always making a 
terrace twice as strong as there seems any necessity for 
naking it. There is an old story about a farmer in a 
cyclone country whose fences were constantly blown 
over until he said he would build one three feet high and 
four feet thick—and then if it blew over it would be 
higher than it was before! It takes something of this 
sort of thoroughness and “preparedness” to make a suc- 
cess of terraces. 

And unless a terrace is to be made right, it had better 
not be made at all. For the terrace will concentrate a 
lot of water at one place, and if it breaks through at 
some point and rushes down hill, the concentration often 
makes bad matters worse. 

Another motto we try to keep ever in mind is, “Look 
out for the little terraces near the hilltop—they are 
more strategic and important than the big ones near the 
bottom.” For a break in the highest terrace usually 
throws too much strain on the next terrace below it, 
and it on the next, and it on the next—till the whole 
group is ruined together. 

In repairing terraces a mistake we have to keep on 
guard against is the tendency of tenants and others to 
take dirt for the new bank from the bottom of the water- 
run—thereby making a depression and causing water to 
pond there, soften the bank, and wash right out again at 
the same place. The bank at the break should be built 
up 20 per cent higher than elsewhere and the repair dirt 


should of course be taken some distance away from 
the break. 
Another common mistake which greatly increases 


water damage is the failure to “back furrow” land fre- 
quently. Unless this is done the ends of the rows get 
banked up and this forces breaks across the rows them- 
selves. 
II 

UR experiences have also reminded us of the wis- 

dom of the frequent warnings by agricultural lead- 
ers against “sheet erosion” or the 
skimming off of thin layers of top- 
soil much as cream is skimmed from 
a milk pan. Many of us are prompt 
enough to stop a real “wash” or in- 
cipient gully as soon as we see it . 
writing its ugly scar on the field, but 
we neglect a far more serious case 
of “sheet erosion.” 


And certainly in the South now 
as never before we have got to give 
increased attention to the care of the 
soil. So long as cotton brought good 
prices many thought they might de- 
pend solely on bought fertility, but 
outside of the new lands of Texas 
this cannot be done hereafter. The 
opening up of these new lands, with 
the consequent increased  produc- 


tion and decreased prices, must 
force all other areas to accept the 
sound doctrine, “Treat commercial 


fertilizers as supplements to wise soil 
building rather than as_ substitutes 






















*F riendly Talks From Longview 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist Co. 


for it.” Failure to supply humus leaves much land so 
thin that, as one man said to me: “My land starts 
washing as soon as the clouds begin coming up!” 
II] 

a problem of uncontrolled water as one of our 

greatest enemies affects landlords, home owning 
farmers, and the state itself. Many a landowner thinks 
he is getting some profit from land rented out when as a 
matter of fact his loss through soil washing is more than 
enough to offset all his yearly rental money—the land 
fast becoming too poor to bring in any rent. And thou- 
sands of landowners have themselves been as careless 
as this class of tenants. 





The state itself should also be concerned about the 
rapid destruction of its basic wealth—the soil. In my 
opinion the time is coming when every agricultural state 
will provide lower tax rates on land properly terraced 
instead of continuing the present policy of allowing 
lower taxes to the man who lets his land wash away to 
the perpetual detriment of the state and all future gen- 
erations. 

IV 
NLY nature can start a flood but man’s carelessness 
may start fires anywhere and almost any time. 
“One-twelfth of the forest land of this state is burnt over 
every year,” a forestry friend told me a few days ago, 
and of the forest lands visible from my home hill I be- 
lieve nearer one-fourth is burnt over each year. 

On Longview Farm our fire lanes nearly every sea- 
son stop a fire before it does one-fifth the harm it would 
otherwise do. And since leaves and pine straw are 
needed anyhow for bedding for barns and stables, why 
should not every owner of woodland make it a rule to 
get this material by raking fire lanes every year—strips 
or avenues fifteen to twenty feet wide raked clean 
across the forest? 

V 
isin almost criminal unconcern with which the aver- 
age landowner used to regard fire in his woods or 
old fields is fortunately passing away. Timber, like 
other things, may not seem valuable in these depression 
days, but it will be valuable again, and farmers are more 
and more coming to speak of their “timber crops” as 
well as their field crops. And fire often does more dam- 
age to a timber crop than an ordinary siege of boll 

weevils does to a cotton crop. 

Finally, too, fire of course changes from a helpful 








Poems of Nature and Country Life: 
“May Is Building Her House” 


HIS poem not only reminds us of the beauty of May, 

but also reminds us how the earth transforms the 
death and decay of fall and winter into the resurrected 
glory of spring and summer :— 


May is building her house. With apple blooms 
She is roofing over the glimmering rooms; 
Of the oak and the beech hath she builded its beams, 
And, spinning all day at her secret looms, 
With arras of leaves each wind-swayed wall 
She pictureth over, and peopleth it all 
With echoes and dreams, 
And singing of streams. 


May is building her house of petal and blade; 

Of the roots of the oak is the flooring made, 
With a carpet of mosses and lichen and clover 
Each small miracle over and over, 

And tender, traveling green things strayed. 


Her windows, the morning and evening star. 
And her rustling doorways, ever ajar 

With the coming and going 

Of fair things blowing, 
The thresholds of the four winds are. 


May is building her house. From the dust of things 
She is making the songs and the flowers and the wings; 
From October’s tossed and trodden gold 
She is making the young year out of the old; 
Yea: out of the winter’s flying sleet 
She is making all the summer sweet. 
And the brown leaves spurned of November's feet 
She is changing back to spring’s. 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 


Farm 


Best Friends Our Two Worst Enemies? 


friend to a terrible enemy whenever it gets out of con- 
trol in any building. From my home I can see two lone- 
some chimneys where a good neighbor past middle life 
invested his savings a few months ago to put up a home 
for his old age, and having no insurance he cannot re. 
build. And last month on Longview Farm a fire com. 
pletely destroyed our only building we had neglected 
to insure. 

Our two best friends among natural forces, fire and 
water, do indeed become when uncontrolled our two 
worst enemies—uncontrolled water in our cultivated 
ficlds, uncontrolled fire in our forests and waste lands. 
In a year like this when crops promise such small 
profits, may we not well give more attention to (1) more 
terracing and more humus to check soil erosion; (2) 
more fire protection plans to stop the destruction of 
trees in our forests and of humus on uncultivated fields? 
And incidentally, the further protection of an insurance 
policy should help safeguard every building we own, 


Che Ministry % Beauty 


Leave a Memorial of Beauty 
We TALK of “agricultural classics” by famous 

poets and statesmen and orators, but here is one 
that was written years ago by a plain Southern farm 
woman for our paper—she was a tenant farmer’s wife 
at the time—-which we feel like reprinting every year 
that comes. Alike for beauty of expression and nobility 
of sentiment it is hard to surpass :— 





“T am still at an old homestead that belonged for 
several generations to the Blank family. It has now 
passed into the hands of strangers. The old family are 
dispersed and gone far away. But this place is a me- 
morial of them and especially of the lady who came here 
as a bride and lived here as wife and mother through a 
long and useful life. 

“Her impress is still upon everything, her spirit lives 
anew in the recurrent blooming of her rose garden. I, a 
stranger, feel a kinship with her as I breathe their dewy 
fragrance. Today there is a flaming of crimson lilies, 
amaryllis, against the green shrubbery. Though she is 
mingled dust with dust, the work of her hands lives on 
in the beauteous life of the lilies. At Easter time the 
white flags unfurled in all their purity, an emblem of the 
sweet spirit of her whose pure thought and innate love 
of the beautiful gave them, a perpetual gift of loveliness, 
to those who came after her. Early in the spring a 
myriad of daffodils, jonquils, and narcissi came up in 
great haste. Some bore trumpets and were trumpeters 
of the good tidings of spring. The eternal yellows of all 
the sunsets were within the hearts of them. Their fra- 
grance and freshness were divine. 

“The sweetness of one woman made possible all this 
loveliness. She is immortalized in the blooming of her 
flowers. And there is a lesson for me in all this ex- 
quisite loveliness; I, too, may live again in a flower, 4 
tree, or vine. Who of us but can recall even now moth- 
er’s rosebush, or the hollyhocks and larkspur of the old 
home garden, the trees that father planted, the cedar at 
the gate, the poplar and walnut at the home lot, to say 
nothing of the individual fruit trees that had each 4 
name and a personality of its own? 

“Now for the lesson. I have already planted some 
blood red cannas. They are growing fine and will con- 
tinue for years and years. I am a rolling stone al 
gather no moss, perhaps, but I do try to leave each spot 
that I roll away from a little bit improved. At one 8 
growing a clematis vine that blooms like a midsummer 
snowstorm of vapory white flowers. At another a Vit- 
ginia creeper covers a plain little cottage, changing it t? 
a fairy castle by moonlight. 


“It is easy to set a few fine, straight little trees m® 
bare, sunstricken yard of the rented place. They are 
growing wild and free all over our dear Southland. Just 
a thought of those who are to come after Us, and 'é 
that thought materialize by planting a cedar or maple 
or a vine or fig tree, or anything else of joy and beauty. 
It will make all the world lovelier and ourselves nobler. 
Do this. Do it now. No matter if you have only a wee 
to stay there, leave a memorial so that others who live 
there in the days to come shall know that it has some 
time been the abode of one whose soul was alive with 
the love of God, of nature, and of humanity.” 


A Thought for Today 


LITTLE mind is hurried by twenty things at 
but a man of sense does but one thing at a time an 
resolves to excel in it, for whatever is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well—From Lord Chesterfield’s Let 
ters to His Son 





once; 
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one GALLUZ DePaRTMINT 
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S’POSE you fellers that reads th’ pa- 
ers has ! \ hat ‘Mister Hoover 
rs 

pe ‘ lately at hic hiznecc 

hac been sayin lately about this bDizness 
u : e’s done found out 


‘alisy 












t hoard in 








con- 

lone- 

> life SOR 

10me bizness an 

t re ag ae 
you Kin 5 

= tradin’ an ; 

ected that’s put away In afl ¢ I 
ina tin can, | 

> and An’ that brings up th’ « 

two Mi what has went with all th’ m j 

vated fellers been gettin’ here lately Take them 

ands, folks out West that sold there wheat fer 

small 25 ¢’ 30 cents a bushel; what you reckon 
more they done with all that cash? Til bet 

» (2) they hoarded it sumwheres od rite 

mn of down here in this country, you fellers has 

elds? been sellin’ cotton fer 9 r 6 cents, an’ I 

: want t’ know what you fellers done with 
ne all th’ munney you got? 

" Mister Hoover thinks you hoarded it, 
an’ it looks t’ me like he mite be rite 
ahout it. I know I ain’t seen but mighty 
little of it floatin’ around in this settle- 
mint, stimulatin’ bizness an’ gettin’ shet 
of this depresshun. 

An’ then you fellers that got a dime a 
mous pound fer all that terbaccer you sold last 
: fall—well, annyway, you got 10 cents fer 
Pre: alittle of it—what went with all them 10- 
farm cent peeces? Fr’m the way you’re talkin’ 
wife hard times an’ no cash, I’m mighty 
year skeered that you took all that munney an’ 
bility hoarded it. An’ you folks right now that’s 

sllin’ eggs fer a dime a duzzen, an’ 

4 for chickens fer 10 ’r 12 cents a pound, are 

now you goin’ t’ git out an’ spend that mun- 

y are ney like Miste -r Hoover tells you to, ’r 

- me- are you goin’ t’ save it up like a squirrel 


here puttin’ hick’ry nuts in a holler tree, fig- 








igh a gerin’ that prob’ly in a year ’r so you'll 
have 8 ’r 10 thousand dollers in your 
lives pocket ? 
, ka I don’t reckon there’s anny objeckshuns 
dewy t you savin’ up sope wrappers an 
lilies, th’ tops off’n pop bottles, because them 
he is things ain't reel munney, but when it 
es on comes down t’ cash, me an’ Mister 
e the Hoover both will feel mighty bad about 
of the itef we find that anny of you has got th’ 
» love idee of hoardin’ it. 
ines, So fer’s I’m concerned, I kin honestly 
ing a say that I ain’t hoarded nary dollar fer 
up in over 2 years, an’ th’ way I feel about it, I 
peters wouldn't have done nuthin’ like that even 
of all Hf ef I had had th’ doller. 
r ifa- 
van The Raven Flies West 
f her (Continued from page 4) 
S$ ex O'Neil put his rifle down. Martha was 
ver, a crying shamelessly. He watched her with 
moth- growing uneasiness. 
1e 0 “We'd better eat something and be get- 
lar at ting on,” he said, finally. 
Oo say She agreed and wiped her eyes. They 
ach a sat down. For the first time on the trip 
they ate slowly. There seemed no reason 
some for haste. The warning would reach 
| con- French Lick by Harrigan; no surprise 
e and of the settlements was possible now. 
1 spot O'Neil could almost feel himself go limp. 
one 1S He was more tired than he had reckoned. 
mmer When he got up from the fire, he stum- 
| Vir- bled from pure weariness. 
; it to As he looked down the back trail, the 
girl came to stand beside him. Almost in- 
s in 4 Voluntarily, and for the first time since 
are that night by the Chickamauga village, | 
, Just he put his arm around her. She didn’t | 
nd let move, 
maple “Queer thing,” he said hus kily. “There’s | 
equty. a Cherokee song been going in my head 
obler. all day, Like this—” and he sang some- 
week thing, ” 
ve 
a Rated a minor chant, with a strange 
> with harsh melancholy about it. 
W hat does it mean?” she asked. 
‘There in Elahiyi you are at rest, White 


' ) 4 Ar . . 
1, man. No one is ever lonely with you. 
ay) Seat fess ¢ ik 
“ le are most beautiful. Now you have 
y ant , 

ade the path white for me. It shall 








ie 1" lreary, Now you have put me 

. it. It shall never become blue. You 

once; seed ia me into the white house. I 

ie and shall be in it as it m ves about. Verily, l 

ing at shall never become ii Instantly ‘you 
s Let ave caused it to be so with me” ~~ 


(To be concluded) 





POTASH-NITROGEN 


MIXED TOP 





SK your fertilizer man to supply you 
with a mixed-goods nitrogen-potash 
top-dresser containing 10 to 25% potash. 
These top-dressers cost less per ton than 
straight nitrogen top-dressers, yet they 
usually contain more plant food. The nitro- 
gen in the mixture is more valuable as fer- 
tilizer because it is balanced with potash. 


The importance of using potash in your 
top-dressing is demonstrated by the results 
from more than 2,000 tests conducted 
throughout the Southeast during the last 
five years. In these tests the yield of seed 
cotton was increased an average of 147 
pounds per acre by using an extra applica- 
tion of 50 to 100 pounds of muriate of potash 
per acre. The following table shows the 
average annual increase in each state in 
pounds of seed cotton per acre produced 
by the extra potash: 








Year Peel Peco: fine oe Alabama 
1927 217 160 223 No tests 
1928 143 171 136 122 
1929 84 162 162 94 
1930 86 79 209 116 
1931 139 No tests 223 125 











Most cotton was poorly fertilized at plant- 
ing this year. It is more important than ever 
to insure a good crop at low cost by using 


POTASH 


DRESSERS 


COST LESS — PAY MORE 


the proper top-dressing. To meet the pres- 
ent situation, leading fertilizer manufac- 
turers are marketing mixed goods nitrogen- 
potash top-dressers. 


Balance your plant food by using a high- 
potash top-dresser. Potash produces 
healthy, high-yielding cotton plants... sets 
more squares for bigger yields... prevents 
rust... helps control wilt. . . reduces shed- 
ding ... makes bigger bolls and better lint. 


Potash puts the cotton plant quickly on 
the job and keeps it working hard until a 
full crop is made. Potash-fed cotton keeps 
growing and maturing fruit through wet or 
dry seasons, even under severe boll weevil 
conditions. It stays green later and holds 
its fruit longer, making full mature bolls 
that are easier to pick. 


Your top-dresser should contain 50 
to 100 pounds of muriate of potash per acre 
for cotton; 5U pounds of muriate for corn; 
100 pounds for peanuts; and 100 to 200 
pounds of muriate or sulphate for potatoes. 
All truck and fruit crops show a profit- 
able response to potash top-dressing. 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc. 


of Amsterdam, Holland 


Hurt Building Atlanta, Georgia 










Progressive Farmer- Ruralis, 


He Slibs Away From Home and Goes Fishing Even in 


His Second Boyhood 


*“Y BELIEVE Uncle Johnni 


December 25, 1931, is tl 


ford, l( 


dee alae 
< years Oid, 





: est reader of your 
paper in this state.” 7 Ben Brown, 
Hayesville, N. C., wrote us last summer in answer to 


] + agi £ 7s 
he oldest reader of The 


at’ ae 


our inquiry for t Progressive 








Farmer-Ruralist. “On his 100th birtl a party in his 
honor was held at the Hayesville High School, I am 
enclosing a clipping from our paper at that time,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Brown’s letter. 

We turned to the clipping. It told 
many interesting things about John 


Moore Crawford, 
dier, and man of public affairs in Clay 
County.” ‘But the closed with 
this :— 
“To attend his Christmas party last 
December 25 he walked three miles ov 
the country road from his 
Hayesville his 


story 


home. 


T 
} friends have heard him 





say, ‘Well, Im going to pick up my 
dogs and ease along home.’ By this, 
they know that Uncle John is all set to 
walk three miles to his residence which 
is ‘out in the country.’ ” 

That was enous us. We deter- 
mined to go to see Uncle Johnnie and 

DS 


his “dogs.” We approached Hayesville 
rom the Georgia side. 
line we stopped to inqui 
farther,” we were told. 
there can tell you v 
Crawford lives.” That proved true 
enough. We had no trouble. Every- 
body knew Uncle Johnnie. 


bse Johnnie was in the house. 


J He had been to the field te 


Near the state 
I Go a little 
“Anybody over 











the wheat was comin; ong ie 
was resting. 
The house was a nev built cc 





of modern type with about six or 
rooms. It was 
painted. The farm, some 
acres, was still the property of 
with him and looking afte: 
were a son and daughter 
Crawford. “Yes. he’s quite 
“That’s because he’s so har 
off and goes fishing dow 
miles away sometimes. 
by himself that way 
might happen.” 





well 
han a hundred 


th tasalt - ant , ' and 
well nice ly tu » and 





T 
ne. Living 





Uncle Johnnie was ready to talk. He was born on 
Christmas day, 1829. He was reared in Macon County, 


mG. until 1851. He was the oldest of 


where he stayed 





cB 


S ~ eran fL4 al4 be Py 
y W.C. LASSETTER 

17 children. His father couldn’t buy shoes for a family 
such as this, so he had to tan the leather and make the 
One pair a year much as any child 
could have. 


shoes. was as 
In the War Between the States Uncle Johnnie served 

on the Confederate side. 
Captured at Cumberland 
Gap, he was held pris- 
oner at Johnson Island 
for 21 months. While 


there he served as prison 


clerk and  was_ spared 
many of the hardships 
suffered by less fortunate 
prisoners. “It’s just as 
sasy to make friends as 
it is to make enemies,” 
commented Uncle John- 


nie at this point, “and it 

pays to make friends.” 
In 1860, Clay County 

was formed. Uncle John- 


Fishing pole in hand, 
Uncle Johnnie took a seat 
on a saw-horse. 


This comfortable new 
home took the place of 
the old one that burned. 


nie was right there on the first board of county com- 
missioners. He served on the board 18 years. Later, 
by appointment, he served on the state pension board 
for quite a few years. 

We found Uncle Johnnie as alert mentally as any 
normal person and exceedingly interesting to talk with. 


He still sees to read some and enjoys The Progressiye 
Farmer-Ruralist. The paper was there to prove it 
We didn’t have to ask to see it. He takes a stand for 
prohibition and states positively he will not vote for 
a wet. 


WE ASKED Uncle Johnnie to let us take his pic. 
‘ ture for the paper. He gave ready assent but 
begged enough time to put on his Sunday clothes. He 
wanted to put his best foot forward. “No, no, don’t give 
him that,” admonished Mrs. Bob Crawford when we 
reached for a heavy walking stick. “It makes him m qd 
to even suggest he needs anything like that.” 

It wasn’t long until Uncle Johnnie was dressed to 
his satisfaction. In a sunny spot to one side of the 
house we found an old sawhorse. Seated on this, Uncle 
Johnnie gave us the smile that has made many a friend 
for him since Christmas day in 1829. The camera 
clicked and The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist’s oldest 
reader was photographed for the paper. 

We went away happy at having met Uncle Johnnie. 
Ve had found him there in the country of mountain 
laurel, rhododendron, and clear water. We had found 





a man who had lived a useful life in the service of his 
family, his neighbors, his county, and his state. “And 
the very fact that a man lives to attain the age of a 
hundred years and more,” we mused as we drove away, 
“is about the best evidence his friends could have that 
he has lived right.” 


Farmers’ Questions and the Farmer’s Voice 


The Trouble With Tebacco Plants 
HERE has been much complaint that spraying to- 

re as recommend- 

for blue mold 


bacco plants with Bordeaux mixtu 
ed by agricultural colleg¢ 


“does no good.” 





“Examinations of su 
was not done properly or 
and not blue mold have 
bacco Specialist E. 
mix the material as re 
properly applied. The 
the bluestone and } 
then applying water. 
with a pine top. The solution must be of 
and the plants must be thorough; overed and kept 








covered as new er 

Mr. Floyd says that 
blue mold, there should be enough 
per cent of last year’s acreage on time. 


appears.” 


in spite of cold, 


=~ 


Rental Contract in Dairy Farming 
ay JHAT contract do you advise between landowner 


and tenant in dairy asked John A. 


Arey the other day. Here is his answer :— 


farming?” we 


“T think a fair division for a dairy farm where the 
landlord furnishes all permanent equipment and cows 


and the tenant furnishes temporary equipment (bottles, 





milk truck, labor for producing and handling milk, etc.), 
would be to divide net returns equally, after all pur- 
chased feed has been paid for. I would expect the 
tenant to grow as much feed on the farm as he can—all 
roughage and part of the grain. The purchased feed 
should be paid for out of the gross returns. 


“Where the landlord furnishes all of the cows, then 
I would expect the tenant to furnish the necessary farm 
machinery for growing the roughage. It is the usual 
custom for the tenant to furnish one-half of the cows, 
or rather take a 50 per cent interest in them. In this 
case the landlord furnishes the farm machinery used in 
growing the roughage. I am inclined to favor the ten- 
nt’s furnishing the farm machinery rather than taking 
a 50 per cent interest in the herd, since he will take 
much better care of this equipment, which is very easily 
amaged when given poor care.” 





T. Gilbert Wood Heads Virginia Fair 


ae supporters and visitors at the Virginia State 

Fair and the fair itself are to be congratulated on the 
selection of T. Gilbert Wood as its president. No man 
has taken keener interest in the Virginia State Fair 
than Mr. Wood, nor has anyone worked harder than he 
to make the fair a moral, educational, and recreational 
institution. Since graduation from V. P. I. in 1900, he 
as labored for agricultural progress in many ways. He 
an organizer, manager, and leader all in one. The 
sinia State Fair is in safe hands. 








Boosts Animal Production 


] AM 88 years old and a close observer. I left school 
in ’61 to enter the Confederate Army, got home in 
65, found things in bad shape, got a wagon and team, 
sold tobacco in southeastern North Carolina, and then 
went on the road (as a drummer in several states). ! 
found whenever I entered a grain and stock section | 
found the farmers in better shape, with good buildings, 
roads, etc. In East Tennessee especially I recall the 
fine cattle with pastures, Percheron colts, mules, sheep, 
and so on, the farmers raising some baled hay to ship 
to Eastern North Carolina, but preferring sheep and 
cattle as the best way to dispose of grain and hay. We 
need to turn from and cotton and get more 
stock, S. W. H. SMITH. 
Guilford County, North Carolina, 


tobacco 


Readers Can Help 

R. CLARENCE POE'S presentation of the cast 
for “honest money” in the May 1 issue of The Pro 
gressive Farmer-Ruralist correctly sets forth our ec& 
nomic troubles and the remedies. I hope you will see © 
it that a copy goes to every Representative and Senato 

in the United States Congress. B. L. MOSS. 
EDITOR’S NOTE.—It will help far more if every intel 
ested subscriber will clip out the article and mail it to ™ 


Senator or Congressman with a word of approval and 4 
demand for action, 
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G. J. Buerlein, Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn., has a 155 
acre farm and practices a 
rigid crop rotation that 
has proved more than 
ordinarily successful. 


“To prevent collar galls 
I use collar pads 


under all leather collars”’ 


“THIS is especially so when horses 
must do really hard work. In casea 
gall should form, it can be easily cured 
by cutting a small hole in the pad 
over the gall, thus relieving the pres- 
sure.” That’s what G. J. Buerlein of 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., says about col- 
lar pads. He continues: ‘‘To give best 
satisfaction, pads should be kept free 
from all dirt and hair accumulation.” 
For the best protection against 
galls and sore shoulders use a Tapatco 
Collar Pad. It shapes itself better to 
the horse’s neck. The collar fits bet- 
ter. You get more work done. 

A Tapatco Pad pays for itself in 
only a few days’ time in increased 
work done, in preventing galled and 
sore shoulders, in keeping leather col- 
lars soft and pliable, in making an old 
collar last a few months longer. So 
have one for every horse or mule on 
your farm. The American Pad & 
Textile Co., Established 1881, Green- 

‘field, Ohio, and Chatham, Ontario. 


Tapatco Pads are the 
st you can buy. Made 
of excellent quality drill, 
filled with specially pre- 
pared stuffing, and fitted 
with hooks, rust-proofed 
by the Parker Process, 
At dealers everywhere. ) 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 







Farmers: Send coupon 
for authoritative 32- 
page book- 
let Free; 

** How to Work your Horses more 
Profitably."" 


Boys: Write for plan which 
tells how to get free booklet 
showing 1931 Champion 
Horses. Use coupon. 








The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. 11,, Greenfield, Ohio. 


( ) Send me FREE copy of “How to Work your 
Horses more Profitably.”” 


( ) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 


Write name and address plainly on the margin. 


ee 4 








REDUCE 
BOG SPAVINS 
While Horse Works 


Old reliable Absorbine— 
never blisters or causes 
a lay-ups—yet is so effec- 
tive it quickly helps reduce bog spavins, 
Wind puffs, swellings—relieves strains, 
Sprains—and horse works right through 
treatments. Healing antiseptic aid for 
open Cuts, sores, boils, galls. Economical. 
ittle goes far. Large bottle, $2.50. All 
druggists’. W. F. Young, Inc., 384 Ly- 
man St., Springfield, Mass. 











ue ABSORBINE 








DR. HOLLAND'S 


arm Sermon 





Enduring the Depression 


HE depression is on everyone’s nerves. 
The big daily papers carry many no- 
tices of people who have lost hope and 
heart and have ended their lives. 





While it is true 
that we are crea- 
tures of this mate- 


rial earth, it is also 


true that we = are 
vastly more than 
that. There are val- 


ues that falling mar- 
kets cannot depress. 
It is well now and 
then to think of 
them. 

Wall Street specu- 
lations do not affect the value of pure 
human love. I am one of the people who 
believe that “love is beyond the price of 
rubies.” While it is hard to see our loved 
ones miss the comforts of life, and fore- 
go for a season the pleasures to which we 
have all become accustomed, nevertheless 
no wealth can match the uncoined gold of 
the heart’s affections. There is, in reality, 
only one pauper on this planet, and that is 
he who has no love. 

* oe Ox 





JOHN W. HOLLAND 


Two years ago I married a happy 
young couple. Recently I went to see 
them. They live in a plain little house in 
which is plain furniture, and in which 
plain food is served. They have anxious 
moments, for the young husband has had 
two reductions in salary. In the corner 
of the living room a baby three months 
old lay asleep. I tell you, these poor 
young people are rich in spite of the flat- 
ness of their purse. 


Another home, on the avenue not many 
blocks away, has plenty and to spare. 
The hard times have not affected this 
family greatly. There is an air of pros- 
perity in the external appearance of their 
residence, but the children are now being 
scattered because the father and mother 
have been playing the fool in flirtation 
and sin. That family is poor. 


Without the love that is in the world, 
the world would not be worth being in. 
* ok * 


Our hopes are strong enough to with- 
stand the depression. Faith is the cour- 
age to believe that things ought to be 
better; Hope is the feeling that Faith is 
right. Let us older people reflect that 
these hard times are going over the heads 
of the young people and children. Many 
of them would not know the times were 
hard if we ceased te talk and bemoan the 
fact. 

I was a youth in 1893-’94. I remem- 
ber that I could not have a new suit and 
new shoes I wanted, but beyond that 
fact, it never occurred to me that any- 
| thing was wrong. Doubtless my parents 
had a hard scramble to feed and clothe 
their seven children. They kept courag- 
eous hearts, lived on the sunny side of 
Hope, and the bad times soon changed to 
good ones. 





i: * = 


God is not affected, nor His grace im- 
paired by a depression cycle. When you 
feel unable to go a step farther, read 
again the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. 
It is the Jewish Hall of Fame, and con- 
tains the names and deeds of men and 
women who “believed in God, and went 
forward.” 





The simple facts are that in times of our 
extremity God seems nearer to us than 
when the skies are blue and fair. Life has 
much to teach us, and many lessons are 
learned in hardship which ease and com- 
fort could never pound into our heads. 


As friendship proves its regal quality 
only in hours of need, in like manner the 
upward steps toward God are best found 
by bleeding feet. 


and shall learn the better to appreciate the 
better roads which God has for us farther 
on. 





“Carry on! Soul of mine, carry on!” 


We shall pass this hard, muddy mile, | 





| 


Side Dress_ 


WEEVILS CAN’T RUIN 





AN EARLY CROP! 








| IS not surprising that we have one of the heaviest 
of all weevil infestations this year. A remarkably mild 
winter, a late, damp spring, the possibility of a wet sum- 
mer—this combination of conditions is ideal for the weevil. 


What he does to the crop however, depends pretty 
much on what he finds when he begins to get around in 
large numbers. If he finds squares, it will be just too bad. 
But if he finds the crop already set, he’ll have plenty 
to worry about. 


Keep ahead of Weevils 


The job is to get your crop set just as early as you can. 
And there is nothing like a Chilean Nitrate side-dressing 
to do it. Immediate availability, quick action, lasting 
vigor and vitality—these are reasons why Chilean Nitrate 


is so valuable, so effective for side-dressing cotton. 


Put down 100 pounds per acre (200 pounds would be 
better) right after chopping. That ought to pull you 
through this year. But be sure you get Chilean Nitrate. 
See your dealer now. Don’t delay. 


Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, 
COLUMBIA, S. C. — RALEIGH, N. C. 


TWO KINDS 
Both 
are natural 





THE NATURAL 






Inc. 


100 LB. BAGS 
AND 
200 LB. BAGS 


NITRATE FERTILIZER 
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National Cotton Week May 16-21 


O THOSE of us living 
se the South National 
Cotton Week, May 16-21, 
is hailed with a mixed feel- 
ing of pride in our own prod- 
uct and promise for the 
future. Our pride comes from 
the fact that the South grows 
cotton to better advantage 
than any other ‘section of the 
world. It is our crop and al- 
ways will be. But as it has 
been grown and sold in the 
past we have realized little 
clear profit from it. Now with 
cotton being popularized as it 
is and new uses being devel- 
oped we can hope for it to 
bring us a sizable return for 
our labor. 
Cotton is playing an in- 
creasing role in this summer’s 


styles since men have begun 
wearing cotton suits. And 
they are good-looking suits, 


too, beautifully tailored of 
pre-shrunk material that will 
be in just as good condition at 
the end of the summer as at 
the beginning. In 
every member of a Kiwanis 
Club was requested to wear 
one of these suits during the 
first week of May. Of course, 
he will be dressed in cotton 
during Cotton Week, and by 
that time he will have become 
so satisfied with the comfort 
and style of the suits, as well 
as with their durability, that 
he will want to wear cotton 
during the entire summer. So 
far, men’s suits are offered 
only in white or light tan, but 
doubtless by fall dark colors 
will be in evidence also. 
been of new texture 
and weave are to be featured in sport wear, tailored 
dresses, formal afternoon and evening gowns, and wom- 
en’s costume including millinery, 
gloves, hosiery, bags, and scarfs. 


Georgia 


access¢ ries 





shoes, 
In almost every high 
school in the South the girls in the senior class will grad- 
uate in cotton. With the beautiful cotton lace, organdie, 


batiste, and voile in white and 
pastel shades that are avail- 
able these girls should be bet- 
ter dressed than ever before. 
For the young girl at 
school or college there is 
hardly a more necessary arti- 
cle of apparel than a pair of 
cotton print pajamas to be 
worn for lounging, for reading 
or studying, or for entertain- 
ing at a dormitory party. Pa- 
jamas of tub-fast prints, sim- 
ply made so as to wash and 
iron with the least trouble, 
are the favorite type. The 
pair shown in the illustration 
is one of the popular types for 
which a pattern can easily be 
secured. All of the edges are 
finished with bias trim in a 
color to harmonize or contrast 
with the colors of the print. 


\ JE ARE also showing a 

photograph of a little girl 
wearing a wash dress that is 
entirely appropriate for a child 
of her age. This gay, all-over 
pattern with a pleasing 
amount of orange and green 
in it appeals to the child who 
loves color. The fullness across 
the front, held in by shirring, 
the short raglan sleeves, and 
loose collarless neck line al- 
low perfect freedom of move- 
ment. And it can be laun- 
dered as often as necessary 


Lounging pajamas of cotton 
are popular for the college 
girl. 


This little girl likes her dress 
of gay colored prints. 


without danger of fading. All of these features appeal 
to the mother, too, who shows her faith in the pros- 
pect of having such a dress last more than one season 
by putting in a six-inch hem which can be let down 
as the little girl grows. This dress was designed by 
the Bureau of Home Economics where much help 


is being given in the study of greater uses of 
cotton. 
UT not alone in the field of clothing is ¢ot- 


ton finding its place. The 
ricultural Economics reports the 
a suitable cotton fabric for 
has been tested in road construction and _ found 
to be fully satisfactory. Approximately 50,000 bales 
of cotton were used in the United States in 1929 
in the form of cotton picking sacks, cotton picking 
sheets, and tarpaulins. And in 1931 approximately five 
times as many cotton bags were used for shipping pota- 
toes as in 1930. Consumer cotton bags are also being 
used for potatoes, nuts, citrus fruits, 
apples. 


3ureau of Ag. 
development of 
curing concrete which 


onions, and 
In Florida and several other states, cotton bagging, 
osnaburg, and many other cotton materials are being 
used for draperies, as foundation material for hooked 
rugs, for household linens, and in various ways in home 
improvement work. Another important use for cotton 
is in the covering of cotton bales with cotton cloth in- 
stead of burlap. At least 200,000 bales of cotton and 
cotton waste would be used yearly for this purpose if 
cotton were sold on net weight rather than gross 
weight. 

Last year more than 14,000 retail stores participated 
in National Cotton Week and reports would indicate 
that plans are being made for greater activity in this 
year's caimpaign. 





Sitges 





Courtesy at the Family Table 


HERE is an old English prayer that is still good 
Oe ea: 
fussy thing called I.” 

Did you ever attend a dinner where one individual 
regaled the group with a tedious recital of all the foods 
which did not “agree” with him, and did you learn 
that, strangely enough, these were the very foods he 
did not like? 

Perhaps you tried to steer the subject to questions 
of the day, but such problems as the Sino-Japanese 
war and 
as far as this person was concerned. 
sistence he 
topic. 


With sheer per- 


self-centered, I am selfish. 
ences are more important 
people are thinking.” 


What I eat and my prefer- 
than what this 


Time without number, discerning people have ven- 


tured a definition of good manners, but so far as I am 
able to determine, the following couplet has not been 
improved upon: “Politeness is to do and say the kind- 
est thing in the kindest way.” 


“Don’t let me worry overmuch about the 


international peace paled into insignificance 
probably plunged again into his favorite 
So surely was he branded by the group that he 


might have had a placard on his back saying: “I am 


group of 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


Thus far no valid reason has been advanced for 
“checking” good manners in the family living room. 
Mealtime presents an opportunity for all the family to 
be together—it is the social Lour of the day. To be of 
most value every member of the family should make 
his contribution—whether it be by producing or pre- 
naring and serving food or by merely codperating in 
observing a regular time for meal service. Did you 
ever try to keep an omelet warm for someone who was 
late, or have you tried to keep baked Irish potatoes-or 
rolls hot? If so, you know how difficult and unsatis- 
factory it is. Whether at home or in a boarding house, 
needless prolonging of meals or the clearing away of 
food is most unkind to those who have that work to do. 
I know one boy who frequently decides to read the 
newspaper from cover to cover just as meals are served. 


E TAKE it that you are seated at the table, on 
time. Of course you will tell all the interesting, 
friendly news that you have heard, but if you die in the 


attempt, won't you withhold the news (until after meal- 


time) that the best mule broke his leg, or that the wind- 
mill tower blew off ? 


Nutritionists are generally agreed that sad or shock- 
ing news interferes seriously with digestion. Remem 
bering this, let us take some hour other than mealtime 
to discipline a child. 


OU can express your appreciation for the work and 

care that has gone into the preparation of food by 
appropriate kindly references sometimes, and by eating 
the food. You will not object to new dishes or new 
ways of preparing the better known foods, for a wide 
acquaintance with food is one of the best evidences ° 
a broad general information. You will keep an opel 
mind and try one time or more any food which you 
are expected to eat. 


How do we know that the foods we now eat are the 
best ones? Let us keep in mind that the Bureau of 
Plant Investigation is constantly finding new foods °° 
try out in the United States. It is entirely possible 
that new foods may be found better in every respect 
than the ones we now use. After all, how do we know 


that the foods we now eat are the best ones? 
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Household Hints 


X 7ATER should never be used on 

\ ‘ waxed floors as it dulls the finish. 
* Ok Ok 

2. To save both the cover and the board 
tack a piece of asbestos paper to the end 
of the ironing 
board where the 
iron sits. 

x * Ox 

3. If faded 
stripes on the 
awnings are 
painted with or- 
dinary house 
paint the awn- 
ing will last 
much longer. 

x ok x 

4, A coffee 
pot or percola- 
tor should be 
washed with 
warm suds, 
scalded, and left 
to air each time 
after being used. Coffee or coffee 
grounds left in the pot will cause it to 
become discolored and will affect the 
flavor of new coffee. 

kk Ok 
































5. If a small child is not interested in 
eating, try seating it at a small table of 
its own with a chair high enough to rest 
its elbows on the table and low enough 
for its feet to reach the floor. Often dis- 
comfort causes it to fidget and forget to 
eat its food. 

* * * 

6. Before storing winter clothes, have 
them dry cleaned or else brush them well, 
turning the pockets inside out, and hang 
in the sun for a day or two. If they are 
then carefully wrapped in several thick- 
nesses of newspaper, folding the paper in 
at the ends of the bundle, and tied with 
strings so that they will not come un- 
wrapped, there is little danger from 
clothes moths. 

- ok 

7. Keep nothing but ice in the ice com- 
partment of the refrigerator. It is one of 
the warmest places in the refrigerator. 
The space below the ice is the coldest. 
Since ice is placed in the refrigerator to 
cool it and this can be done only by melt- 
ing the ice, it is false economy to wrap 
the ice in newspapers. 

x * x 

8. For summer use, the best type of 
window curtain is one that will let in 
every available breeze, is not harmed by 
sunlight, and can easily be washed. 

x Ok Ok 


9. A mirror in a dark corner of the 
room, so placed that it will reflect a win- 
dow, will do much to bring light into the 
room. 

* ok OK 

10. Serve fruits raw whenever possible 
to get all the vitamins. Even the very 
young child may take the strained juices 
of berries and other fruits but the skins 
and seeds may irritate the alimentary 
canal, 

x * x 

11. Evaporated milk may be whipped 
and used as cream, First put the can in 
cold water, bring to a boil, and boil for 
five minutes. Then chill and whip while 
cold. 

* * * 

12. If food looks tempting and delicious 
when it is brought to the table, children 
will usually eat it without nagging or 
pleading. 

x xk * 

13. Left over egg yolks dropped in a 
cup and covered with cold water may be 
kept fresh in the refrigerator for two or 
three days. Or they may be dropped into 
boiling water and cooked hard. Pressed 
through a sieve when cold they may be 
used to garnish cooked dishes or salads. 


14. If a child has a comfortable chair, a 
ood reading light, and plenty of inter- 
esting books, it is not difficult for him to 
acquire a love for reading. 

* © * 
_ 15. Bluish fruit stains left in after boil- 
ing usually respond to alternate applica- 


tons of strong white vinegar and boiling 
Water, 


« + & 

16. If you want a child's confidence al- 
wes be honest with him. Make only 
ae Promises as can be kept and keep 

em if you expect him to be truthful. 














16 STATE LEADERS CALLED 


TO CLEVELAND £60 study oil stoves 


.. declare“High- 
Power” burner 
a revelation.. 


Mrs. E. C. Bledsoe, Armstrong, 
Ala.sMrs.E.G. Harris, Guthrie,Ky. 
and Erin, Tenn. 7 Mrs. Louis H. 
Lane, Route A, Box 159, Mission, Tex. 
Mrs. Henry M. Middleton, War- 
saw, N. C. 7 Mrs. Geo. T. Winn, 
Axton, Va. + Mrs. H. A. Brace, 
Lone Rock, Wis. 7 Mrs. Arthur N. 
Calkins, Harvard, Mass. x Mrs. 
Lottie Cridler, Route 4, Middleville, 
Michigan » Mrs. Ray F. Donnan, 
Waterville, Ohio » Mrs. Lawrence 
Foster, Route 1, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
Mrs. W. D. Keemer, East Water- 
ford, Pennsylvania 7 Mrs. M. M. 
Melchert, Ottawa, Kans. 7 Mrs. 
W. F. Merrill, Winnebago, Minn. 
Mrs. Emmet Slusher, Route 2, 
Lexington, Missouri 7 Mrs. James 
Roe Stevenson, Cayuga, New York 
Mrs. A. Robert Rohlfing, Route 1, 
Farmington, Illinois,s CHAIRMAN 
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EAT 
NIFORM Be pottom 


coNnoMy—Ds Low oper 
rab lity. 
ating osts: Cooks the minute you light 


Sixteen farm women traveled thousands of miles 
to serve as our Advisory Council. They brought 
461 years’ cooking experience to the study of our 


tover © odor. 
_ nESS—NO soot Mstion : 
LEANLIP vapletes © new High-Power burner. 
High-Power bi 


The council worked four days with us. They spent 
hours cooking—dozens of recipes they considered 


Cc 
it, saving fuel. 













**Remarkable”..“unique”..“a revelation” 
say Advisory Council reports onHigh-Power 
burner performance. All agree with the one 
who writes, “I do not believe there is any 
stove on the market today that has more to 
offer a homemaker in convenience, econo- 
my, cooking ability and attractiveness!” 


Prices as low as $18.50 


The Council selected as their“First Choice” 
range, ideal for rural homes, No. R-619 


the most severe tests for any stove. 
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(shown above) and No. 504 (not illustrated), 
“First Choice” for separate oven. See these new 
High-Power Perfectionsat your dealer’s. Send 
your name and address (on the margin 

of this page) for free booklet. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7651 X-2 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
~o-—— 





Chill foods economically and make ice 
cubes with SUPERFEX, the Oil Burning 
Refrigerator. No electricity or other 
connections needed. 


PERFECTION 


Oil Burning 
STOVES 








To Benefit by Our Guarantee of Ads You Must Say 
“I Saw Your Ad in The Progressive Farmer and 


Southern Ruralist.” 


























CAN IN SANITARY 


DEPT. 


STEAM PRESSURE COOKERS 


only method recommended by 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 

for canning of non-acid fruits, vegetables, meats, ete. 
LIVE AT HOME peat Hard Times. A Dixie outfit of- 
ten pays for itself in ome day’s canning. A mortgage lifter. 
BARGAIN PRICES 
TIN CANS— 

SEAL WITH A BURPEE HOME CAN SEALER 

The only sealer with can saver—uses each can 3 times. 
Write today for reduced t 
“Building Bank Account with Tin Cans 


DIXIE CANNER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Canners’ Supply House in the South 





prices and free booklet 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 












Our Advertisements 
Guaranteed Reliable 


V EB GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer-Rur- 
alist advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
seriber say “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist,’’ and will report 
any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thir- 
ty days from date of order. we will refund cost 
price of article purchased (not to exceed an ag- 
gregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if such 
loss results from any fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion in our advertising columns. We cannot try 
to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi- 
ness houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, 
because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing; or advertising of stocks, 
bonds, and securities, because while we admit 
only those we believe reliable, we cannot guar- 
intee either the value of or the returns from 
securities; neither -does this guarantee cover 
advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


One 
Progressive farmer 
uthern Ruralist 























GRAPEFRUIT BASKETS WITH MINTS 


UNE is the month of roses and weddings but the 

plans for the wedding are all made earlier, hence our 

suggestions for a wedding breakfast should be given 
in May if they are to be of real help. 


While any color scheme desired may be chosen for 
decoration, the bride’s table, like her bouquet, should be 
all in white relieved by green foliage. This is the ac- 
cepted and conventional form for all seasons but if the 
bride is not to be seated at the table and a buffet meal 
is served she may add some delicately tinted flowers that 
carry the color scheme. White roses, white lilacs, dog- 
wood, white sweet peas, lilies of the valley, and ferns 
make lovely table centerpieces. 


If only simple refreshments are to be served ice 
cream and cake are always acceptable. In cities, ice 
cream may be purchased molded like roses. Served on 
small plates covered with lace paper doilies decorated 
with real foliage and with small green cakes with lily 
of the valley decorations,’ these carry out the floral idea. 

We are giving here several simple menus for wed- 
ding breakfasts or luncheons. Any of them may be 
served as a buffet supper before the wedding rehearsal 
or following a simple home wedding. 

We are also giving recipes for some of the most 
interesting dishes. 

Chilled Cantaloupe 

Half Broiled Chicken 


Sliced Tomatoes 
Peach Shortcake 


Potatoes Persillade 
Frozen Fruit Salad 
Crackers and Cheese 
Chicken and Clam Bouillon with Pimiento Cream 
Chicken Terrapin Waffles Spiced Figs 
Asparagus Salad 
Half Cantaloupe with Peach Ice Cream 


Cakes Iced Tea 


Grapefruit Baskets with Mints 
Mock Lobster a la Newburg in Timbale Cases 
Rose Apples en Surprise 
Quick Parker House Rolls 
Peach Mousse : Sour Cream Drop Cookies 
Coffee 
POTATOES PERSILLADE 
Scrape quite small new potatoes or cut large ones 
into small balls with a vegetable scoop. Boil until ten- 
der. Add salt just before cooking is completed. Drain, 
place in a saucepan with sufficient butter to coat all the 
potatoes, add the juice of half a lemon, and sprinkle 
with minced parsley. The potatoes should be well coated 
with parsley when served as they are dependent upon 
the parsley not only for their name but for their attrac- 
tive appearance. 





CHICKEN AND CLAM BOUILLON WITH PIMIENTO 
CREAM 
Wash and scrub 2 quarts soft-shell clams in shell, 
put in kettle, add 1 cup cold water, and cook till shells 
open. Strain liquor through a double cheesecloth. Add 
enough chicken stock to make one quart. Add season- 













Wedd 





Courtesy 


By? LOIS P. DOWDLE 


ings as needed and serve in bouillon cups, with pimiento 
cream. (Clams may be used as steamed clams.) 

PIMIENTO CREAM 

Whip % cup cream until stiff, add a few grains of 

salt, and fold in 2 tablespoons of pimiento after it has 

been rubbed through a sieve. Place a spoonful of this 
cream on top of each cup of bouillon. 
CHICKEN TERRAPIN 


3 hard cooked eggs 1% cups cooked chicken 


5 tablespoons flour 2 tablespoons pimiento 

1 teaspoon mustard 2 tablespoons green pep- 
14% teaspoons salt per 

Y% teaspoon white pepper 2 tablespoons ripe olives 


3 tablespoons butter 1 lemon 


2 cups milk 


Mash the yolks of the hard cooked eggs, add the 
flour, mustard, salt, and white pepper. Mix and blend 
with melted butter. Add the milk scalded and cook 
until thick. Add the finely chopped whites of the eggs, 
the diced chicken, the pimiento, green pepper and olives 
cut in strips, and finally the juice of a lemon. Keep hot 
over hot water and serve in patty shells or timbale cases. 

PATTY SHELLS 
1 cup butter 4% cup ice water 
1% cups flour 


Reserve 1 tablespoon butter and shape the rest in a 
circular roll and put in the refrigerator to keep cold and 
firm. With the tips of the fingers work the small quan- 
tity of butter into the flour and add enough ice water to 
make a stiff dough. Turn out on a slightly floured 
board, knead for 2 or 3 minutes, cover, and let stand for 
5 minutes. Pat and roll % inch thick. Dredge roll of 
butter in flour and place in center of one side of pastry. 
Fold other side over butter, fold one end of pastry over 
butter and other end under butter, pressing edges to- 
gether. Turn 1% way round, pat, lift, roll 1% inch thick. 
Fold again, turn and roll, repeating until the pastry has 
been rolled five times. It is better to put pastry in the 
refrigerator for 15 minutes after it has been rolled twice 
and again after each succeeding rolling. In this way 
the butter will be kept very cold. 

After puff paste has been made and when patty cases 
are needed, roll the paste tc inch thickness and shape 
with patty cutter. Then cut halfway through each round 
of pastry with a smaller cutter. Two sizes of biscuit 
cutters may be used. Chill again so as to have pastry 
very cold when put into the oven. Oven for ‘baking 
should be very hot at first, about 500 degrees F. or 
higher. If heat is stronger at the bottom they will rise 
to their full height before browning. After the first 5 or 
6 minutes, reduce the heat of the oven to 425 degrees F. 
and bake. Centers of patty shells may be lifted out, 
shells filled, and tops of shells replaced. 

GRAPEFRUIT PASKETS WITH MINTS 
Each grapefruit makes two baskets. Cut in two, 





Jersey 


: ‘ Cream Co. 





Ice 


ICE CREAM MOLDED AS ROSES 


ing Breakfasts 


insert two toothpicks, one opposite the other and near 
top on each half grapefruit. From inch on each 
f pick cut through the skin around the grape- 
1 from the top of each half, leaving the skin 
whole where toothpicks are inserted. Loosen pulp and 
remove and discard seeds, membrane, and_ toothpicks. 
Sprinkle pulp of each half with 1 cream peppermint 
broken in pieces and chill before filling shells. Bring 
the two strips of skin together above the grapefruit and 
tie together with narrow ribbon for the double handle. 
Insert in the knot a sprig of flowers, berries, or mint 
and place on paper doily on individual serving plates. 
MOCK LOBSTER A LA NEWBURG 
Slight grating of nutmeg 
cup milk 
pimiento 
egg yolks 
cup cream er 
tablespoons lemon juice 





S 
fruit 4% incl 


2 pounds haddock 

1% cup butter 

1 tablespoon flour 

¥% teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon paprika 
Few grains cayenne 


th) a 


bow 


Wipe the haddock with a damp cloth, remove skin 
and bones, sprinkle with salt, and steam for 20 minutes 
over boiling water. Cool and separate into flakes. Melt 
the butter, blend in the flour, paprika, cayenne, and nut- 
meg, and add milk. Cook and stir until sauce boils for 
2 minutes. Add fish and the pimiento cut into strips. 
Just before serving add the 2 egg yolks beaten slightly 
with the cream and finally the lemon juice. Serve hot 
in timbale or patty shells. 


ROSE APPLES EN SURPRISE 


eggs, hard cooked 

tablespoons green pep- 
per (chopped) 

tablespoons pimiento 

anchovies, chopped 

¥Y% teaspoon salt 


> 


1 teaspoon onion juice 
Dash of pepper 

8 small tomatoes 
Mayonnaise 
Parsley 


7: 


zd 


Select the smaii smooth tomatoes, cut off a slice from 
the blossom end of each, and scoop out centers. Chop 
tomato pulp, add chopped eggs, reserving yolk of one. 
Then add green pepper, pimiento, anchovies, salt, onion 
juice. Fill tomato cups with this mixture, cover with 
mayonnaise, and garnish with strips of anchovy, with 
chopped parsley, and the reserved egg yolk rubbed 
through a sieve. Small sardines may be used instead 0 
anchovies. 

PEACH MOUSSE 
1 pint rich cream 1% tablespoons 
%cup sugar gelatine a 
% cup cold water 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
2 cups crushed peaches 


eranulated 


Soften gelatine in cold water and dissolve over hot 
water. Crush ripe peaches, add sugar, and let stand for 
1 hour. It is better to add 1 tablespoon lemon juice t0 
prevent darkening of fruit. Add dissolved gelatine t0 
peaches, set in pan of ice water, and stir, When it be 
gins to congeal, fold in the cream beaten stiff. Put ™ 
mold, cover, pack in salt and ice, and let stand for 4 
hours. Remove from mold and slice. Raspberries, apt 
cots, strawberries, or crushed pineapple may be used 10 
place of peaches. 


Progressive Farmer-Ruralis, 
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THOMPKINS CORNERS 





=> ALSO ON THE AIR: Tune in on the doings of Thomp- 
0 kins Corners, everybody’s old home town. Every Thursday 
evening. National Broadcasting Co., WJZ—Blue Network, 

Coast to Coast. 7:30 to 8:00 Central Standard Time and 8:30 to 9:00 
Eastern Standard Time. A General Foods Program sponsored by 


POST TOASTIES 


SPONSORED BY 


Post Toasties, the Wake-Up Food. 
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(* Gee AONT MARTHY, 
| Post TOASTIES 
| SURE TASTE Goo, 
1; COULD EATA 
L__ CARLOAD | “ 











ELMER 





("iTS Goop FoR you, 
TOO. JUST CHOCK FULL 
OF ENERGY THAT You 
GET QUICK BECAUSE 
THEY DIGEST EASY: 

THATS WHY ITS THE 

WAKE-UP Foop.” 












MARTHY 





| “FOLKS, POST TOASTIES 
COME Now INA NEW 
Boy, WITH A NEW 
FANGLED INSIDE 
WRAPPER. THAT KEEPS 
THEM SWEETER, CRiSP- 
ER, FRESHER, SO ASK. 
FOR POST TOASTIES, 
—NOT JUST CORN 
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‘i YOU YOUNG UNS WANT 
To EARN A REWARD, ILL 

PAY YoU 25¢ To CATCH 
b] WHO EVERS A-HELPIN' 
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WELL, YOU GO UP THE ROAD 
A PIECE TOWARDS SORDIS, 
AND TURN LEFT AT HI 
MILLER'S RED BARN, THEN- 

















DONT SHOOT, 
| SURRENDER 














Quick new 


The Wake-Up Food! 


Have Post Toasties for breakfast tomor- 
row morning —and every morning. Mil- 
lions relish these crisp, crunchy golden 
flakes of corn—so delicious with milk or 
cream — so invigorating and refreshing, 
It’s the Wake-Up food — gives you quick 


new energy. Economical, too —a Jot for 


your money! 


© 1932, G. F. Corp. 











LOOK, HE'S GOT THE 
SAME SCARON HIS 
CHIN, TEE, HEE,HEE. 





























BOYS, HERE'S YOUR REWARD | 
FROM THE BANK—4499,90. 
| HAD TO DEDUCT TEN CENTS 
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A Genera! Foods Product 



















City. 














Hof Send for 


Joke Book 


Matt Thompkins’ 








Name. 





Address 





Attach this coupon to top flap from one package 
of Post Toasties and you will be sent Matt’s 
Meditations —16 pages of that shrewd wit and 
humor thathas made Mayor Matt Thompkins one 
of radio’s favorite characters. It’s a riot of fun! 


Fill in completely, print name and address 
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Mail to: General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


PFSR—5-15-32 
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docs. the cook ing 


For the big family or “just the two of 
you,” breakfast or any other meal is 
not difficult if you have a Florence Oil 
Range. A match and the stove is 
lighted, ready to fry, boil, or simmer 
with steady heat close up to the open 





level cooking top;—or bake delicious | 
biscuits in the famous Florence Oven | 


that browns but never burns. High, 
low, fast or slow, the heat is constant, 
clean,— always focused on the cook- 
ing and not wasted in the kitchen. 
This means cool kitchens on hot sum- 
mer days. 

You will find new pleasure in 
cooking with a Florence Oil Stove — 
and new pride in its gleaming modern 
colors, its sturdy dependability. Your 
dealer has a style and size that will 
meet your needs — and pocket-book. 
Florence Stove Co., Gardner, Mass. 

Water Heaters. Oil-burning—plen- | 


ty of hot water whenever you want 
it. Easily installed — economical. 


Three-color Oil Range with Built-in Oven 


FL ORENCE 
do your cooking 











Always mention The 
Farmer-Ruralist 


from our advertisers. 





Progressive 
when ordering goods 


‘By? 
SALLY 
‘| CARTER 





Powder fluffy, 
Fine enough for any 


Powder pink or 


ee face powder in your grandmoth- 
er’s bandbox presented only one prob- 
lem get it applied so no one 
would suspect that she used it! She had 
only one kind of powder, if any—rice or 
cornstarch, white as chalk. It met none 
of the requirements of today’s face pow- 
der, but fortunately she didn’t dare use 
enough to get a bad effect. But neither 
did it do much good! She said she used 
it “simply to take off the shine,” but se- 
cretly she hoped it would give her skin 
the magnolia-petal fairness about which 


how to 


Southern poets wrote so thrill- 
ingly. 
Nowadays the face powder 


question is all important to your 
appearance, for the tint, weight, 
and manner of applications can 
almost make or mar a woman’s 
loveliness. It is a question you 
must let your mirror decide and 
one that requires personal ex- 
perimentation, But with so many 
brands of powder put up in the 
miniature sizes that cost only a 
few cents, experimentation is 
easy—and with beauty editors, 
beauty parlor operators, and manufactur- 
ers’ consultants all ready to help you, it 
becomes a very pleasant beauty game that 
is well worth while in the beauty rewards 
it offers. 


4 iRST, there is the matter of tint. 

The general rule is that your powder 
should be not more than two shades 
lighter than your skin and should tone in 
with your complexion to look natural 
even though the powder is lighter. Pow- 
der tints range all the way from white 
through the different shades of flesh, na- 
turelle, pink and peach, to the brunettes 
or rachelles and sun-tans. White and 
sun-tan powders—at opposite ends of the 
scale—are becoming to almost no one! A 
few very young, lily-fair blondes or red- 
heads can get away with white powder, 
and a few dark brunettes or very sophis- 
ticated “in-betweens” look pretty well with 
sun-tan powder. But the great majority 
of us should shun white or sun-tan pow- 
der unless we want to look enameled or 
artificial. 

The flesh tints are the most universally 
used, but they are not the most univer- 
sally becoming, because the average woman 
who is not a true blonde has more yel- 
low tints in her skin than she realizes. 
The very fair blonde and the very 
young medium blonde may wear flesh, 
pink, or naturelle tints (you will find 
that most manufacturers have differ- 
ent names for the same tints). For the 
mediums and the brunettes, the brunette 
or rachelle tints are best. But—here’s a 
powder secret that has a tremendous 
beauty effect. By adding a bit of pink or 
naturelle to these brunette tints you can 
get a shade that tones in perfectly with 
the yellow tints of your skin, yet gives 
a warmth and glow that is very flattering. 
This mixing costs a bit more in the be- 





ginning but no more in the long run. 
Buy a box of rachelle (light or dark ac- 


cording to whether your complexion is 
light or dark). Add a teaspoonful at a 
time of the flesh or pink tint, shake until 
it mixes well, and keep trying it on your 
skin’ until you get the tint that looks best. 
If you have a sallow, brownish complex- 
ion this mixed powder will do wonders 
for it. For night use add still more pink. 
If you have a florid complexion a rachelle 
tint will do much to tone it down. In 





some stores you can get your face powder 


light. and airy 

fairy, 

deep rachelle! 

Miss Dixie belle? 


Which for you, 


That All Important Powder Question! 








mixed to order for yot and this is well 
worth while for beauty’s sake. 


i Ree question of a powder’s weight or | 


texture is a little more difficult for 
an amateur to handle. Several well known 
manufacturers have met the problem by 
making face powders in three weights— 
light for very dry delicate skin, medium 
for average skin, and heavy for oily skin. 
Some of them will send you samples of 
the different weights to try. But experi- 
ment you must because skin textures dif- 
fer so widely that no one can type 
your skin exactly. Your skin may 
be very sensitive and yet oily, or 
very dry and yet not receptive to 
a light powder. Some people with 
oily skin find that a heavy pow- 
der looks lovely at first, then in 
an hour or so mixes with the 
skin’s natural oil and cakes on 
the skin. Such people prefer to 
use a light or medium powder 
and apply it oftener. They will 
find that frequent cleansing, the 
use of an astringent, and then re- 
powdering will help to give a 
smooth, creamy appearance. 

Often the way a powder applies and 
the lastingness of its effect depends on 
the powder base you use—but the pow- 
der base that is good for Jill is not al- 
ways good for Jane. Any powder base 
should be used very, very sparingly. 
Hundreds of women—and most of these 
are the ones with normal skin, neither too 
dry nor too oily—just couldn't do with- 
out a vanishing cream, but just as many 
others report that vanishing cream makes 
their powder cake. The latter are usu- 
ally oily skin folks and the mixture of the 
skin’s natural oil and the vanishing cream 
causes the water in the vanishing cream 
to come out and form a dough with the 
powder. For such women a non-greasy 
lotion often proves satisfactory, but 
in summer they usually find that no pow- 
der base is needed at all and that the 
skin is made cool and receptive to powder 
by the use of an astringent or skin lotion 
after cleansing. The dry-skinned woman 
often complains that a vanishing cream 
seems to dry out her skin and make the 
powder look flaky. For such women it is 
better to apply one of the oilier lotions or 
cold cream quite a while before powder- 
ing and then wipe it off so that the merest 
trace remains to make the powder go on 
evenly, and cling with lasting smoothness. 


HE ideal that you have in view so far | 


as a powder’s texture is concerned is to 
have it go evenly and smoothly and stay 
that way without caking or looking artifi- 
cial. Any powder that does the opposite of 
this is the wrong powder for you regard- 
less of what the directions on the box say 
and only you can be the correct judge of 
the correct powder for your needs. 


In applying your face powder use a big, 


fluffy puff of wool or eiderdown. Fluff 
it on instead of rubbing it in, and use 
more than you intend to leave on. Then 


with a velour puff or a little powder 
brush remove the surplus, giving special 
attention to the creases around the nose. 
Do not powder the eyelids. Be sure to 
remove all powder from the eyebrows 
and lashes. And do powder your neck 
as carefully as you do your face! With 
your face powder carefully selected, care- 
fully applied, and carefully removed be- 
fore retiring or before powdering again, 
you will find that it enhances your beauty 
wonderfully. 
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MODERNIZE 
your old Mason 
Fruit Jars with 





MASON 
CAPS and LIDS 


Consist of two parts — gold-lacquered 


| Screw Band and Lid containing the nat- 
| ural gray sealing composition. 
| first year you buy only the inexpensive 
| lids—at about the same price as ordinary 


After the 


rubber rings. 


“SELF-SEALING” 
PATENTED 





The original two-piece cap. Has the 
name “Kerr” on every lid. Get the gen- 
uine Kerr ‘Self-Sealing” Cap and Lid. 


POSITIVE 
AIR TIGHT SEAL 


Tested Instantly 





Tap the lid with a 
spoon. If properly 
sealed it will give a 


clear, ringing note. No 
guessing — you KNOW 


instantly. 








Kerr Home Canning Book, 300 Recipes, Etc., 10¢ 
lso Free Pamphlets, Steps in Canning, Etc. 
Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp., 510 Sand Springs, Okla. 


TIME TRIED AND TESTED IN THE KITCHENS 
OF THE NATION FOR OVER 30 YEARS 





EAD OUR ADVERTISING COL 

UMNS for new offers by our adver- 
tisers. Then write for their catalogs. 
You'll save money by it. 








“BED BUGS!.. 
In My Bed!’ 











‘How awful . . . bedbugs! 
Whatin the world can I do? 2 
Order some Bee Brand In- 
sect Powder. Put it on the 
mattress ... in the joints of 
the bed. 

A few whiffs . . . and bed- 
bugs curl up and die. Kills 
ants, roaches and other in- 
sects, too. Odorless . - - 
doesn’t stain... non- 
poisonous. 


Also: BEE BRAND 
LIQUID SPRAY 


4) 


BRAND 


asec! Powder 


IN) 











McCORMICK & CO.,Inc., Baltimore, Md., U.5.A+ 
‘ 
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Lovely Summer Frocks 
That Are Easy to Make 


( UITE as refreshing as the flowers in May are the lovely summer frocks 

we are showing here. Handkerchief linen combined with printed lawn 
fashions No. 7537, which has distinctive and most pleasing lines. Plain crepe 
combined with printed crepe, printed voile combined with organdy, or one 
material for the entire frock, may be used. Designed in 
sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
38 requires 4 yards of 39-inch material with 34 yard of 
contrasting material for collar and belt. 


—_ ws SEE” 


Boil 


THAT 

















Seersucker, an old-time favorite, was used to make 
the cool and comfortable frock, No. 7535. 






































































































































ed Striped per- aa 
me cale, linen, pique, or gingham are also suggested for this 
ra pleasing model. Designed in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
va and 44 inches bust meas- € 
ry nm ure. Size 38 requires 314 
~ yards of 35-inch material. Gish» this be on Waker 
xe (28 Number 7547 is especi- 
“0 ally designed for the jun- 
4 ior miss of slender propor- 
1IS35 tions who cannot be fitted 
; in the regulation misses’ oe 
=> sizes. The deep yoke and 
= cowl neck are youthful and 
the = most becoming. Puff 
one ——_ sleeve portions are cut in 
‘id. one with the yoke, and are 
finished in pull-up style 
with elastic run in casings. 
AL = Flared sections of bias cut 
Lh ES join the slightly shaped 
ly — f ir 
1 panels of the skirt. A deep 
a | crushed girdle is attached 
erly — 
“Ni 
ow = - 
= sy) 
10 il oe 
Ska. Ss © 
val | ( y)) 
iver- 
logs. | J 
— \ ‘,.-Why not adopt this easy, modern, jelly 
5 | making method that seals every last bit of fruit 
| — e = e a e 
yy i iW : deliciousness into your finished jellies and jams?“ 
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NEBRASKA JELLY CHAMPION 


USED to love the fine, mellow odor 

of the cooking fruit juice that 
steamed around the kitchen of my 
mother’s old western homestead during 
jelly making time. 
“But three years ago I read in a maga- 
zine that delicious-smelling steam, 
caused by long boiling, actually resulted 
in mediocre.jellies . . . simply because 
the long boiling allowed the fresh fruit 
flavor to escape in worthless steam. 
“So just out of curiosity I decided to try 
the Certo short-boil method described 
in the magazine. And the results of that 





my fruit juice until it is cooling in the 
glasses! 

“And since no fruit juice has time to boil 
away, I can get half again more glasses 
from the same amount of fruit. And I 
save at least 2!4 cents on every glass, in 
the bargain! 

“Perhaps you can understand now why 
I shall never again make jelly without 
the help of Certo. And let me urge you, 
too, to try it at once. For with Certo you 
are sure to get wonderfully-flavored, 
prize-winning, economical jelly, just as 
I do, if you will simply follow exactly 


a first trial were simply amazing! For the the Certo recipes which you wil! find in 
wed flavor and color of my jellies were im- the pbooklet under the label on every 
p29 proved to an extent I had hardly believed Cerro bottle.” 
ao possible! P a ae 
7556 “Of course I saw immediately that the 
ne 7547 wonderful improvement in the flavor In the three years since she has been 
of and color of my jellies was senpiy due using Certo, Mrs. Schon has won 15 
: : ; . to Certo’ s short boiling time...for with jam and jelly prizes at the Nebraska 
me to the skirt at the back in pointed outline, draped around only a minute’s hard boiling, or less, all State Fair. Her fine 1931 record in- 
1s the waist, and tied at the center front. Plain crepe, the original flavor of the ripe fruit itself cluded first awards on strawberry, black 
printed silk, shantung, or linen may be used for this goes right into the finished jelly. raspberry, cherry and apple jellies... 
n- lovely summer frock. It is designed in sizes 11, 13, 15, “Quickly, too, I found that with so little each made with Certo. 
2 and 17 years, with corresponding bust measure, 29, 31, boiling needed, I can put up a complete Certo is pure fruit pectin...a product of 
ne 33, and 35 inches. Size 13 requires 41%4 yards of 39- batch of the most delicious jam or jelly General Foods Corporation ... sold by 














inch material. 


Pink and white striped zephyr with white organdy 
for the collar and pockets is used to make the dainty frock for a tiny miss, 
No. 7556. Seersucker with linen, gingham with organdy, pongee, and rep are 
all suggested. It is sleeveless and-low in the neck. The collar may be omitted. 
This dainty model nexpresses coolness and comfort for the little wearer. De- 
signed in sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 3 requires 1%4 yards of striped 
material and % yard for collar and pockets. ’ 





Order patterns, giving sizes, from Pattern Department, The Progressive 





in the world in only 11 or 12 minutes 
from the time I have finished preparing 















your grocer...and used by nearly half the 
jelly makers in the United States. Try it! 
© 1932, General Foods Corp, 
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— of the Jam Cupboard,” by Elizabeth 
© suteos contains some marvelous new dessert 
e and salad recipes using jams and jellies. Let 


us send you this proven booklet free . 
lets containing 89 recipes for making prize jams and jellies. 


Please mail coupon to: GENERAL FOODS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


. together with the Certo book- 








(in Canada, General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario.) C(P F 5-32) 


























Farmer-Ruralist, 713 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. Price 15 cents NAME 
ich. For other patterns, send for Summer Book of Fashions containing STREET - 
€signs for women, misses, and children. Price 15 cents. gh PEN a commrarmrsreseslOT AY Cams AE 
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In the Spring when your blood is 
thin, and you feel listless and low in 
spirits, you need Grove’s Tasteless 
Chill Tonic of quinine and i iron to 
build up new strength and vigor by 
purifying and enriching the blood. 

A few days treatment gives an 
edge to your appetite and soon you 
feel better in every way. 

Generations of Southern families 
have proved that there is nothing 
like Grove’s Tonic for correcting 
run-down condition as well as for 
malaria. 

Get a bottle today. Price now 50c. 


GROVE’S 


Ce LESS 
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A simple easy way to banish 
skin troubles—just use O. J.’s 
Beauty Lotion regularly. No muss, 
no trouble—the one product does 
all. Cleanses pores, softens 
dry skin, corrects oiliness. 
freckles, pimples 
and all skin blemishes. If 
not in stock at your drug 
or department store send 750 
to O. J.’s Beauty Lotion 
Co., Shreveport, Louisiana. 


OJ’S BEAUTY LOTION 


The Quickest Way to Beauty 


ANY PHOTO EN LARGED 


Size 8x 10inches 
er smatiier if desired. 
and op gah for full length 
» land- 
‘animes, etc., 
or enlargements of any 


pore of group picture. Safe 
come ot original photo 


SEND NO MONE marten: 
ony size) and within a week you wil! receive 
beautiful life-like onies foment, guaran- 
ced fadeless Pay plus ‘postage 


Big i De "oosiney pement read Bb iss _ 

lus postage or ana ae oe postage. e advantage of 
Sale conant jee of ome now. ay your MB a By today. anake size wanted. 
STANDARD ART STUDIOS 
Street, Dept |072-E CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Just mail photo 
or 





9068 West Lake 








Caticura Ointment 


To soothe and heal burns, cuts, 
rashes and all skin irritations 
of childhood. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cutieurs,” Dept. 20B, Malden, Mass. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
wy cheap. Lasts all sea- 






















lay, Bes aS) son. Made of metal, 
OAS SVEN SY Sit can’t spill or tip over; 
MW. ASE Mg will not soil or injure 
= STWR Se w anything. Guaranteed. 





ram eS Insist upon DAISY FLY 


KILLER from your dealer. 

































HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 
10 times faster. Trims 
er or write for de- 
scriptive literature. 
For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values. We want one in 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction Guaran 
teed, Write for information, 


At Last! Home Lovers 
shrubbery as well as 
CLIPPER MFG. CO., Dept. R, DIXON, ILL. 
every community, 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
American Memorial Company 























ips INDIA the native washerman or 
‘dhobi” washes clothes in the river by 
slapping them on flat stones. This laun- 
dry man evidently has a very valuable 
business asset—he knows his materials 
and how much they will stand! 
Likewise, through years of experience, 
our grandmothers have passed on to us 
many valuable 
lessons: that 
white linen 
and cotton 
will stand 
boiling and 
scalding with- 
out injury; 
that consider- 
able mild soap 
and bleach 
may be used 
without de- 
terioration, 
and that 
strong sun- 
shine helps 
considerably in whitening clothes. They 
knew also that colored linens and cottons 
would stand only the mildest of soaps and 
bleaches and should not be scalded or 
boiled or left in the sun for a long time. 
But since our grandmother’s time mod- 
ern inventions and science, as well as ex- 
perience, have made rapid strides in the 
improvement of home laundering meth- 
ods and practices. 


We have learned that homemade soap, 
if it contains a great deal of free alkali, 
is not always economical; that the small 
investment for a cake of mild or neutral 
soap repays us many times. 

Isn’t it encouraging to know _ that 
clothes need not be soaked overnight— 
that all they require is a preliminary 
plunge in cool water before they are put 
into the hot water? We know that stains 
from eggs, milk, meat, and other foods, as 
well as such waste from the skin as oil, 
perspiration, and other soil, will be set in 
the fabric by hot water. Such stains are 
quite difficult to remove. If a washing 
machine is used, a preliminary washing 
with cold water and soap is recommended 
for five to ten minutes, followed by a fif- 
teen or twenty minute washing in hot 
water. 


Protect 


HERE it can be done, that is, if it 
is in keeping with the design of the 
house, it helps materially to protect the 
sleeping porch from the weather if the 
porch roof extends a 
considerable distance 
beyond the side of 
the house. On my 
own sleeping porch 
the roof overhangs 
something like thir- 
ty inches. It is a 
very fine thing, as 
we have found on 
many occasions. 
Another thing that 
can be done and not 
spoil the desirability of the porch for 
sleeping purposes is to run the side walls 
up something like thirty or forty inches 
above the floor line. That gives weather 
protection, does not shut off the air to any 
appreciable degree, and narrows down the 
size of the opening which must be taken 





DAN SCOATES 


care of in other ways. I like, too, the 
idea of running this wall up above the 


floor line because it gives added privacy. 

There must be large, wide openings in 
all the outside walls of the porch to pro- 
vide the abundance of ventilation, fresh 
air, and cooling breezes, to make it desir- 
able as a sleeping porch. These openings 
should be carefully framed and well fin- 
ished. They work best when they are 
cased much the same as a window open- 


ing, It is, of course, necessary that these 
openings be screened against flies and 
mosquitoes. 


The most difficult problem of protect- 
ing the sleeping porch comes in taking 





“OLD NICK” PORTABLE 
fence. See your deal- 
40 Wettaattarse 0°) 
wide, 10 in, thick, wt. 500 lbs. All 
Dept. B-10. 1489 Pledmont Avenue, Atlanta. Ga. 





Laundering the Finer Fabrics 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


Soap in the form of flakes, chips, or 
powder makes a quicker suds than the old 
method of using a bar of soap. Lacking 
the chips or flakes, one may get a quicker 
suds by shaving the bar of soap and 
pouring hot water over it. 

Thorough rinsing is necessary to re- 
move soap, otherwise iron in the blueing 
may combine with the soap and form 
“rust spots.” 


S TO the finer fabrics, here are a few 

important factors: the temperature 
must be lukewarm for both suds and rins- 
ing water. Thesoap should be mild or 
neutral—and don’t be afraid: to change the 
suds often. Handle fabrics carefully— 
do not wring, pull, or twist, but swish 
them through the water; rinse thorough- 
ly to remove soap, and dry quickly. Roll 
fabrics in a towel to remove moisture, 
unroll immediately, and press, or shake 
dry. 

If we wish to do efficient laundering 
of fine fabrics, we must know the charac- 
teristics of these fabrics. Adulterations, 
imitations, and mixing of fibers, make 
this problem much more complex than 
formerly. We know that silk of good 
quality may be laundered satisfactorily. 
In fact it is the most easily cleaned fabric. 
Since the fiber is woven close and firm, 
the surface is smooth and soil cannot 
cling to it. We know further that silk 
will not stand extreme heat, strong al- 
kalis, strong soaps, long 
soaking, and violent 
twisting and wringing. 
Additional care must be 
taken with adulterated 
silk, for it will stand 
even less than pure silk. 

Crepe silks which 
are used so much for 
undergarments may 
present a_ laundering 
problem. Often cheaper 
qualities are _ heavily 
weighted and when 
washed shrink to an 
annoying degree. In 
making such garments from inexpensive 
silk crepes, one should allow generously 
for shrinkage. 
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Asan example of the correct procedure 
in laundering a garment made of any of 
the finer fabrics, let us take a plain or 
printed silk dress. It is well to test a 
piece of the material by dipping it into 
lukewarm suds and watch for a bleeding 
of color. If the sample shows too much 
loss of color, further precautions will be 
necessary in washing the garment. Add 
cool water to the suds, thus reducing the 
temperature from lukewarm to cool, 
Swish the. garment back and forth 
through the suds or squeeze the water 
through the fabric. Spots that are badly 
soiled should be rubbed carefully with a 
very soft brush or between the hands. 
Take the dress out, make another cool 


suds, and repeat the washing operation 
quickly. Squeeze (do not wring) out the 
suds. Cover the garment with clear cool 
water. Rinse three times in plenty of 
water. Squeeze as dry as possible and 


lay flat on a towel. If a garment shows 
a tendency to bleed, place another towel 
or cloth between the back and front to 
prevent the colors from running together. 
Roll up tightly to remove excess mois- 
ture, unroll in a few minutes, and press 
on the wrong side with a moderately hot 
iron. 

Artificial or synthetic fibers are usually 
termed “rayons.” They are imitation silks 
made from vegetable fibers. Fabrics made 
of rayon must be handled deftly and 
quickly, as the wet fibers are not strong, 
and will not stand the strain of twisting 
and rubbing. Give them much the same 

care as you do silk, re- 


membering, however, 
that rayons lose strength 
when wet. Take _ this 


precaution: An_ over- 
heated iron may pucker, 
shrivel, or melt the 
rayon fabric—so you 
cannot be too careful. 
Georgette, when wet, 
shrinks considerably. 
Measurements of geor- 
gette garments should 
be taken before putting 
the fabric in water. Fol- 
low the rules for laun- 
silk and while the garment is 
slightly damp press and pull into 


dering 
still 
the original shape. 


the Sleeping Porch 


By? DAN SCOATES 


care of these large openings. This can 
be done in a number of different ways. 
By far the most common method is to 
use some kind of canvas to cover the 
openings during bad weather. This can- 
vas should be of good grade and good 
weight. It is not necessary to water- 
proof it, but it is desirable that it be 
heavy enough to stand the rough usage 
it will get and to turn in good shape the 
hard blowing rains. 


If curtains are used they should be a 
little wider than the opening and should 
be fastened to the top of the opening by 
tacks or a wooden strip. The bottom of 
the curtain has a wooden pole slipped 
into the hem. The weight of this pole 
holds the curtain down and in position 
when it is lowered. By a system of two 
pulleys placed in the ceiling of the porch, 
through each of which pulleys passes a 
piece of small cotton rope that goes un- 
der the curtain and back up to the other 
side of the top of the curtain, the cur- 
tain can be easily rolled up to the ceiling. 
The chief objection is that wind flaps the 
curtain around a great deal, and it is, 
therefore noisy during a storm. 


By far the most satisfactory porch cur- 
tain that I have ever used is made of 
canvas and, when not in use, folds itself 
up at the bottom of the opening. The 
curtain has in its top edge a heavy steel 
rod. Two pieces of cotton rope are at- 
tached to this steel rod and pass through 
pulleys at the top of the opening. When 
the curtain is to be closed, the rope is 


pulled and the curtain closes the opening. 
When it is to be opened, the slacking on 
the ropes causes the curtain to drop to 
the bottom. of the opening, due to the 
heavy rod that is in the top of the cur- 
tain. There are several guide wires on 
the inside of the curtain, stretched from 
the top to the bottom of the opening, 
which guide the curtain and make it oper- 
ate satisfactorily. On the outside of 
where this curtain operates and around 
the edge of the opening are tacked some 
narrow canvas strips about six inches 
wide. These help the curtain seal this 
opening weather tight. I have used this 
form of porch curtain for the past sev- 
eral years with very satisfactory results. 

Another method of protecting the sleep- 
ing porch is to use windows. This is 
more expensive than the use of canvas. 
If single-sash windows are used they can 
be so arranged that they will open by 
dropping into the wall between the bot- 
tom of the window and the floor. The 
trouble with using two-sash check rail 
windows in sleeping porches is the fact 
that only half of the window can 
opened at any one time. It is, of course, 
desirable to have the entire space open. 

Casement windows open _ their full 
length. The greatest disadvantage 9° 
their use, however, is that screening ) 
comes a problem. If the casement witt 
dows open outward, as they usually do, 
then the screens must be placed on the 
inside. 


By far the most popular method of 
protecting sleeping porches from falling 
weather is the use of canvas curtains in 
one of the methods described 
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First 4-H Member Now a 
Club Leader 


By BESSIE HARPER 
WAY back in 1910 when pretty lit- 
tle 14-year-old Katie Owens of 
Aiken County, South Carolina, promised 
her teacher, Miss Marie Cromer, to join 
a “Tomato Club,” agreeing to plant, care 
for, and can 1-10 acre of tomatoes, little 
did she think she was helping start a 


KATIE OWENS. THE FII CLUB GIRL, NOW 
MRS. IANKINSON 


movement that, in less than 15 years, 
would circle the world as the 4-H Club 
movement. 

And little black-eyed Katie Owens, now 
grown up and married to a neighbor, Ed- 
gar A. Hankinson, with two fine upstand- 
ing boys—one, a sophomore at college, 
and the other in high school—is still a 
leader in her community. 

After marriage she joined the adult 
home demonstration clubs, of which she 
was an active member for years, acting as 
secretary, treasurer, and president at dif- 
ferent times. When the club disbanded be- 
cause of the loss of so many members, Mrs. 
Hankinson kept on as an individual mem- 
ber. As her boys grew up and entered 
4-H club work, she became a local leader 
for the boys’ club, working as such for 
two years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hankinson specialize in 
chickens, turkeys, bob whites, and ring- 
necked pheasants. 


Can You Answer These? 


\ ," THAT causes thunder? 


__ 2. What makes the rainbow “span 
the hill’’ ? 


3. What new bird, native to Europe, is 
rapidly spreading over the South? 


4. Where did cotton come from? 





5. What is the first wild flower to 
bloom in your community. 


6. What does the yellow bee martin or 
crested flycatcher nearly always put in 
its nest? 


7. Which way does a whirlwind turn? 


8. When it is winter in the South, what 
time of year is it in South Africa or 
Argentina? What time when it is spring- 
time in Dixie? 

ANSWERS 

1, Thunder is the crackle or sound of a flash 
of lightning. Notice that the thunder always 
follows the flash. By checking the time be- 
tween the flash of lightning and the thunder’s 
rumble you can tell how far away the light- 
ning was. Sound travels about one mile every 
five seconds. 

2. It’s the sun shining through the rain. 
It’s fairly easy to make a rainbow yourself 
by turning on the hose on the lawn on a 
sunshiny afternoon, Physics will teach you 
that each rain-drop forms a prism that breaks 
the white light into its various parts or colors. 

3. The starling. It resembles the blackbird 


but has a short tail and its notes are more 
varied. 


4. Cotton was known in India 800 B. C. It is 
found wild as shrubs or trees in the West 
Indies and Mexico today. 


5. You answer this one. 

6. A snake skin. 

7. Find this out by observation, 
8 


. Just the reverse, or summer, Springtime 
in Dixie is autumn in South America. Why? 





Crazy Ike and His Uke 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


That times are getting tighter, 
We need not now dispute, 
But there’s a bright side to everything— 
Including last summer’s suit. 
—Sent in by May D. Courtney, 
Clark; County, Ala. 
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C., with his herd of dairy animals that began in 1927 with 
“The club calf grows into a herd and the club boy into a dairyman,” 
says L. R. Harrill, state club leader, 
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Quality FENCE 


If you could go with us through our plant and 
see the extra care we use in making GULFSTEEL 
Quality Fence— from the mining of the ore in 
our own mines, through every manufacturing 
step, right on down to the weaving of the wire, 2 
you’d know we couldn’t brag too much on its 
quality... We’re proud of our fence; proud of its 
reputation for lasting longer. That’s why we 
watch the quality of our fence so closely ... When 
you see the GULFSTEEL trademark on a roll of 
fence, you are assured that for its size and weight, 
it’s the finest quality fence that can be made, or 
that money can buy. Write for a copy of our FREE 
booklet —“‘Fence Your Way to Farm Prosperity.”’ 
It may help you to make more money this year. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Dept. B 
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MADE AND GUARANTEED BY THE SOUTH’S 
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DUTOX is particu 
larly effective against: 
Mexican Bean Beetle 
Striped Cucumber Beetle 
Diabrotica Beetle 
Tobacco Flea Beetle 
Cabbage Looper( on 
Corn Ear Worm| Jettuce 


DUTOX alsocontrols: 
Beetles — Asparagus 
Beetle, Aster Beetle, 
Blister Beetle, Colorado 
Potato Beetle, Egg-Plant 
Beetle, Horseradish 
Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Strawberry Beetle, etc. 
Flea Beetles— Mint 
Flea Beetle, Potato Flea 
Beetle, Tobacco Flea 
Beetle, etc. 
Worms—Bean Leaf 
Roller, Cabbage Worm, 
Cucumber Worm, Cut 
Worm, Tomato Horn 
Worm, Tobacco Horn 
Worm, etc. 
Miscellaneous — 
Apple Flea Weevil, 
Celery Flea Hopper, 
Cherry Slug, Codling 

oth, Peach Twig 
Borer, Pear Slug, Wal- 
aut Husk Fly, etc. 
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THE | 
MONEY 


A EATERS... 


Stop ‘em Dead in 
their tracks with 


DUT OX 


The Non-Arsenical Insecticide 
FOR VEGETABLES, TOBACCO, FRUIT, ETC. 


No longer need you fear the pesky 
bugs! Chemical science has found 
a positive control... DUTOX, which 
kills these “wrecking crews” before 
they can do their damage. 

Thousands of grateful growers reap larger 
crops of fancy vegetables ... protected 
with DUTOX. DUTOX is not an arsenical. 
It will not harm plants nor injure soils. 
But it is certain death to pests! 


DUTOX is not an added expense... its 
sure-fire protection saves its slight cost 
many times over! Spray or Dust. 


Buy from your dealer—or send the coupon. 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


Founded 1839 Incorporated Cleveland, O. 
Dealers — Write for DUTOX proposition 


Made by a Firm with 93 years 
Of Chemical Experience 





The Grasselli Chemical Co., Dept. D5 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Please send information about DUTOX. 


Name 





Town _ 
Sy » Nghe aE aot: 
My Dealer is 
His Address 





_State 
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In the Spring when your blood is 
thin, and you feel listless and low in 
spirits, youneed Grove’s Tasteless 
Chill Tonic of quinine and iron to 
build up new strength and vigor by 
purifying and enriching the blood. 

A few days treatment gives an 
edge to your appetite and soon you 
feel better in ev ery way. 

Generations of Southern families 
have proved that there is nothing 
like Grove’s Tonic for correcting 
run-down condition as well as for 
malaria. 

Get a bottle today. Price now 50c. 


GROVE’S 


Ce LESS 

















$KIN TROUBLES & 





Banished This Easy Way 


A simple easy way to banish 
skin troubles—just use O. J.’s 
Beauty Lotion regularly. No muss, 
ao trouble—the one product does 
all. Cleanses pores, softens 
dry skin, corrects oiliness. 
Removes freckles, pimples 
and all skin blemishes. If 
not in stock at your drug 
or department store send 75c 
to O. J.'s Beauty Lotion 
Co., Shreveport, Louisiana. 


OJ’S BEAUTY LOTION 


The Quickest Way to Beauty 


ANY PHOTO EN LARGED 


Size8x 10 inches 
if desired. 


er smaller 
Some price 1 A, vod lensth 
» Srou 
senee.  Sjouge. | — 

or enlargements of any 

part of group picture. Safe 

oe of original photo 


SEND NO MONEY 2" pnapenot ff 

(any size) and within a week you will ped, ve 

our beautiful life-like one foment, 
ie capecene. Rey, = ae ete plus postage 
wr or 
*Tex20-inch eniary ran sent C. B.D 8c 
pine bostage or send aaa axe par postage. Take advantage of 
ing offer avai ‘Send otos today. A aed size wanted. 
TANDARD J ART STUDIO: 

9068 West Lake Street, Dept. |072-E CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























Caticura Ointment 


To soothe and heal burns, cuts, 
rashes and all skin irritations 
of childhood. 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 20B, Malden, Mass. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


= cheap. Lasts all sea- 
Seay SAT son. Made of metal, 
ag SVEN asf 















can’t spill or tip over; 
will not soil or injure 
anything. Guaranteed. 
Insist upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS. BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


At Last! Home Lovers 


“OLD NICK” PORTABLE 
ELECTRIC HEDGE TRIMMER 


10 times faster. Trims 
shrubbery as well as 
fence. See your deal- 
er or write for de- 
scriptive literature. 


CLIPPER MFG. CO., Dept. R, DIXON, ILL. 


60 Monument’l9 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values, We want one in 
every community, 3 ft. bigh, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in, thick, wt. 500 lbs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran 
teed. Write for information, 


— i Memorial Company 

























N INDIA the native washerman or 
“dhobi” washes clothes in the river by 
slapping them on flat stones. This laun- 
dry man evidently has a very valuable 
business asset—he knows his materials 
and how much they will stand! 

Likewise, through years of experience, 
our grandmothers have passed on to us 
many valuable 
lessons: that 
white linen 
and cotton 
will stand 
boiling and 
scalding with- 
out injury; 
that consider- 
able mild soap 
and bleach 
may be used 


without de- 
terioration, 
and that 
strong sun- 
shine helps 
considerably in whitening clothes. They 


knew also that colored linens and cottons 
would stand only the mildest of soaps and 
bleaches and should not be scalded or 
boiled or left in the sun for a long time. 

But since our grandmother’s time mod- 
ern inventions and science, as well as ex- 
perience, have made rapid strides in the 
improvement of home laundering meth- 
ods and practices. 


We have-learned that homemade soap, 
if it contains a great deal of free alkali, 
is not always economical; that the small 
investment for a cake of mild or neutral 
soap repays us many times. 

Isn't it encouraging to know that 
clothes need not be soaked overnight— 
that all they require is a preliminary 
plunge in cool water before they are put 
into the hot water? We know that stains 
from eggs, milk, meat, and other foods, as 
well as such waste from the skin as oil, 
perspiration, and other soil, will be set in 
the fabric by hot water. Such stains are 
quite difficult to remove. If a washing 
machine is used, a preliminary washing 
with cold water and soap is recommended 
for five to ten minutes, followed by a fif- 
teen or twenty minute washing in hot 
water. 


Protect 


HERE it can be done, that is, if it 
is in keeping with the design of the 
house, it helps materially to protect the 
sleeping porch from the weather if the 
porch roof extends a 
considerable distance 
beyond the side of 
the house. On my 
own sleeping porch 
the roof overhangs 
something like thir- 
ty inches. It is a 
very fine thing, as 
we have found on 
many occasions. 
Another thing that 
can be done and not 
spoil the desirability of the porch for 
sleeping purposes is to run the side walls 
up something like thirty or forty inches 
above the floor line. That gives weather 
protection, does not shut off the air to any 
appreciable degree, and narrows down the 
size of the opening which must be taken 
care of in other ways. I like, too, the 
idea of running this wall up above the 
floor line because it gives added privacy. 
There must be large, wide openings in 
all the outside walls of the porch to pro- 
vide the abundance of ventilation, fresh 
air, and cooling breezes, to make it desir- 
able as a sleeping porch. These openings 
should be carefully framed and well fin- 
ished. They work best when they are 
cased much the same as a window open- 
ing, It is, of course, necessary that these 
openings be screened against flies and 
mosquitoes. 
The most difficult problem of protect- 
ing the sleeping porch comes in taking 
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Dept. B-10. 1489 Pledmont Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


By SALLIE F. HILL 


Soap in the form of flakes, chips, or 
powder makes a quicker suds than the old 
method of using a bar of soap. Lacking 
the chips or flakes, one may get a quicker 
suds by shaving the bar of soap and 
pouring hot water over it. 

Thorough rinsing is necessary to re- 
move soap, otherwise iron in the blueing 
may combine with the soap and form 
“rust spots.” 


S TO the finer fabrics, here are a few 

important factors: the temperature 
must be lukewarm for both suds and rins- 
ing water. Thesoap should be mild or 
neutral—and don’t be afraid: to change the 
suds often. Handle fabrics carefully— 
do not wring, pull, or twist, but swish 
them through the water; rinse thorough- 
ly to remove soap, and dry quickly. Roll 
fabrics in a towel to remove moisture, 
unroll immediately, and press, or shake 
dry. 

If we wish to do efficient laundering 
of fine fabrics, we must know the charac- 
teristics of these fabrics. Adulterations, 
imitations, and mixing of fibers, make 
this problem much more complex than 
formerly. We know that silk of good 
quality may be laundered satisfactorily. 
In fact it is the most easily cleaned fabric. 
Since the fiber is woven close and firm, 
the surface is smooth and soil cannot 
cling to it. We know further that silk 
will not stand extreme heat, strong al- 
kalis, strong soaps, long 
soaking, and _ violent 
twisting and wringing. 
Additional care must be 
taken with adulterated 
silk, for it will stand 
even less than pure silk. 

Crepe. silks which 
are used so much for 
undergarments may 
present a_ laundering 
problem. Often cheaper 
qualities are heavily 
weighted and when 
washed shrink to an 
annoying degree. In 
making such garments from inexpensive 
silk crepes, one should allow generously 
for shrinkage. 





Progressive Farmer-Ruralist 


a the Finer Fabrics 


Asan example of the correct procedure 
in laundering a garment made of any of 
the finer fabrics, let us take a plain or 
printed silk dress. It is well to test a 
piece of the material by dipping it into 
lukewarm suds and watch for a bleeding 
of color. If the sample shows too much 
loss of color, further precautions will be 
necessary in washing the garment. Add 
cool water to the suds, thus reducing the 
temperature from lukewarm to _ cool, 
Swish the. garment back and forth 
through the suds or squeeze the water 
through the fabric. Spots that are badly 
soiled should be rubbed carefully with a 
very soft brush or between the hands, 
Take the dress out, make another cool 
suds, and repeat the washing operation 
quickly. Squeeze (do not wring) out the 
suds. Cover the garment with clear cool 
water. Rinse three times in plenty of 
water. Squeeze as dry as possible and 
lay flat on a towel. If a garment shows 
a tendency to bleed, place another towel 
or cloth between the back and front to 
prevent the colors from running together. 
Roll up tightly to remove excess mois- 
ture, unroll in a few minutes, and press 
on the wrong side with a moderately hot 
iron. 

Artificial or synthetic fibers are usually 
termed “rayons.” They are imitation silks 
made from vegetable fibers. Fabrics made 
of rayon must be handled deftly and 
quickly, as the wet fibers are not strong, 
and will not stand the strain of twisting 
and rubbing. Give them much the same 

care as you do silk, re- 


membering, however, 
that rayons lose strength 
when wet. Take _ this 
precaution: An_ over- 


heated iron may pucker, 
shrivel, or melt the 
rayon fabric—so you 
cannot be too careful. 
Georgette, when wet, 
shrinks considerably. 
Measurements of geor- 
gette garments should 
be taken before putting 
the fabric in water. Fol- 
low the rules for laun- 
silk and while the garment is 
slightly damp press and pull into 


dering 
still 
the original shape. 


the Sleeping Porch 


By: DAN SCOATES 


care of these large openings. This can 
be done in a number of different ways. 
By far the most common method is to 
use some kind of canvas to cover the 
openings during bad weather. This can- 
vas should be of good grade and good 


weight. It is not necessary to water- 
proof it, but it is desirable that it be 


heavy enough to stand the rough usage 
it will get and to turn in good shape the 
hard blowing rains. 


If curtains are used they should be a 
little wider than the opening and should 
be fastened to the top of the opening by 
tacks or a wooden strip. The bottom of 
the curtain has a wooden pole slipped 
into the hem. The weight of this pole 
holds the curtain down and in position 
when it is lowered. By a system of two 
pulleys placed in the ceiling of the porch, 
through each of which pulleys passes a 
piece of small cotton rope that goes un- 
der the curtain and back up to the other 
side of the top of the curtain, the cur- 
tain can be easily rolled up to the ceiling. 
The chief objection is that wind flaps the 
curtain around a great deal, and it is, 
therefore noisy during a storm. 


By far the most satisfactory porch cur- 
tain that I have ever used is made of 
canvas and, when not in use, folds itself 
up at the bottom of the opening. The 
curtain has in its top edge a heavy steel 
rod. Two pieces of cotton rope are at- 
tached to this steel rod and pass through 
pulleys at the top of the opening. When 
the curtain is to be closed, the rope is 


pulled and the curtain closes the opening. 
When it is to be opened, the slacking on 
the ropes causes the curtain to drop to 
the bottom. of the opening, due to the 
heavy rod that is in the top of the cur- 
tain. There are several guide wires on 
the inside of the curtain, stretched from 
the top to the bottom of the opening, 
which guide the curtain and make it oper- 
ate satisfactorily. On the outside of 
where this curtain operates and around 
the edge of the opening are tacked some 
narrow canvas strips about six inches 
wide. These help the curtain seal this 
opening weather tight. I have used this 
form of porch curtain for the past sev- 
eral years with very satisfactory results. 

Another method of protecting the sleep- 
ing porch is to use windows. This 1s 
more expensive than the use of canvas. 
If single-sash windows are used they cat 
be so arranged that they will open by 
dropping into the wall between the bot- 
tom of the window and the floor. The 
trouble with using two-sash check rail 
windows in sleeping porches is the fact 
that only half of the window can be 
opened at any one time. It is, of course, 
desirable to have the entire space open. 

Casement windows open their full 
length. The greatest disadvantage of 
their use, however, is that screening be- 
comes a problem. If the casement wil 
dows open outward, as they usually 49, 
then the screens must be placed on the 
inside. 

By far the most popular method of 
protecting sleeping porches from falling 
weather is the use of canvas curtains if 
one of the methods described 
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First 4-H Member Now a 
Club Leader 
By BESSIE HARPER 
WAY back in 1910 when pretty lit- 
tle 14-year-old Katie Owens of 


Aiken County, South Carolina, promised 
her teacher, Miss Marie Cromer, to join 
a “Tomato Club,” agreeing to plant, care 
for, and can 1-10 acre of tomatoes, little 
did she think she was helping start a 





KATIE OWENS. THE FI * CLUB GIRL, NOW 
MRS. HWANKINSON 


movement that, in less than 15 years, 
would circle the world as the 4-H Club 
movement. 

And little black-eyed Katie Owens, now 


grown up and married to a neighbor, Ed- 
gar A. Hankinson, with two fine upstand- 
ing boys—one, a sophomore at college, 


and the other in high school—is still a 
leader in her community. 

After marriage she joined the adult 
home demonstration clubs, of which she 
was anactive member for years, acting as 
secretary, treasurer, and president at dif- 
ferent times. When the club disbanded be- 
cause of the loss of so many members, Mrs. 
Hankinson kept on as an individual mem- 
ber. As her boys grew up and entered 
4-H club work, she became a local leader 
for the boys’ club, working as such for 
two years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hankinson specialize in 
chickens, turkeys, bob whites, and ring- 
necked pheasants. 


Can You Answer These? 


Wwrrt causes thunder? 


__2. What makes the rainbow “span 
the hill’ ? 


3. What new bird, native to Europe, is 
rapidly spreading over the South? 


4. Where did cotton come from? 











James Vanstory, 


®ne 4-H club heifer. 


5. What is the first wild flower to 
bloom in your community. 


6. What does the yellow bee martin or 
crested flycatcher nearly always put in 
its nest ? 


7. Which way does a whirlwind turn? 


8. When it is winter in the South, what 
time of year is it in South Africa or 
Argentina? What time when it is spring- 
time in Dixie? 

ANSWERS 

1. Thunder is the crackle or sound of a flash 
of lightning. Notice that the thunder always 
follows the flash. By checking the time be- 
tween the flash of lightning and the thunder’s 
rumble you can tell how far away the light- 
ning was. Sound travels about one mile every 
five seconds. 

2. It’s the sun shining through the rain. 
It’s fairly easy to make a rainbow yourself 
by turning on the hose on the lawn on a 
sunshiny afternoon, Physics will teach you 
that each rain-drop forms a prism that breaks 
the white light into its various parts or colors. 

3. The starling. It resembles the blackbird 
but has a short tail and its notes are more 
varied, 

4. Cotton was known in India 800 B. C. It is 
found wild as shrubs or trees in the West 
Indies and Mexico today. 

5. You answer this one. 

6. A snake skin. 

7. Find this out by observation, 

8. Just the reverse, or summer. Springtime 
in Dixie is autumn in South America. Why? 
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ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 


That times are getting tighter, 
We need not now dispute, 
But there’s a bright side to everything— 
Including last summer’s suit. 
—Sent in by May D. Courtney, 
Clark; County, Ala. 























Iredell County, N. C., with his herd of dairy animals that began in 1927 with 
“The club calf grows imto a herd and the club boy into a dairyman,” 
says L. R. Harrill, state club leader. 








YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
G.U.L FeGeb Et L 
Quality FENCE 


If you could go with us through our plant and 
see the extra care we use in making GULFSTEEL 
Quality Fence— from the mining of the ore in 
our own mines, through every manufacturing 
step, right on down to the weaving of the wire, 
you’d know we couldn’t brag too much on its 
quality... We’re proud of our fence; proud of its 
reputation for lasting longer. That’s why we 
watch the quality of our fence so closely ... When 
you see the GULFSTEEL trademark on a roll of 
fence, you are assured that for its size and weight, 
it’s the finest quality fence that can be made, or 
that money can buy. Write for a copy of our FREE 
booklet —‘‘Fence Your Way to Farm Prosperity.’’ 
It may help you to make more money this year. 


GULF STATES STEEL COMPANY 


Dept. B BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


































MADE AND GUARANTEED BY THE SOUTH’S 
LARGEST INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURER 
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The Non-Arsenical Insecticide 
FOR VEGETABLES, TOBACCO, FRUIT, ETC. 
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DUTOX is particu 
larly effective against: 


Mexican Bean Beetle 
Striped Cucumber Beetle 
Diabrotica Beetle 
Tobacco Flea Beetle 
Cabbage Looper( on 
Corn Ear Worm|( /ettuce 


DUTOX alsocontrols: 


Beetles — Asparagus 


Z 
Z 
Beetle, Aster Beetle, /) 
gy 
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No longer need you fear the pesky 
bugs! Chemical science has found 
a positive control... DUTOX, which 
kills these “wrecking crews” before 
they can do their damage. 

Thousands of grateful growers reap larger 
crops of fancy vegetables ... protected 
with DUTOX. DUTOX is not an arsenical. 
It will not harm plants nor injure soils. 
But it is certain death to pests! 


DUTOX is not an added expense... its 
sure-fire protection saves its slight cost 
many times over! Spray or Dust. 


Blister Beetle, Colorado 
Potato Beetle, Egg-Plant 
Beetle, Horseradish 
Beetle, Japanese Beetle, 
Strawberry Beetle, etc. 
Flea Beetles— Mint 
Flea Beetle, Potato Flea 
Beetle, Tobacco Flea 
Beetle, etc. 
Worms—Bean Leaf 
Roller, Cabbage Worm, 
Cucumber Worm, Cut 
Worm, Tomato Horn 
Worm, Tobacco Horn 
Worm, etc. 
Miscellaneous — 
Apple Flea Weevil, 
Celery Flea Hopper, 
Cherry Slug, Codling 

oth, Peach Twig 
Borer, Pear Slug, Wal- 
aut Husk Fly, etc. 


Buy from your dealer—or send the coupon. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 
Founded 1839 Incorporated Cleveland, O. 
Dealers — Write for DUTOX proposition 
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The Grasselli Chemical Co., Dept. D5 
629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, eovering North Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 
‘arolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It will pay many adver- including each initial in your name and addregse. Give two good ref- 
erences, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance, 
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Edition— Cireulation— States Cae ee | Regular Classi fied— Display vee 
‘arolinas- Virginia. 215,000 N. C., . goa Virginia . 13e a word $13.00 per inc 
State plainly Mississippi Valley... 160, 000 Miss., La. A W. Tenn. ... . 9c a word $9.20 per inc h 
what editions Kentuc ky-‘Tennessee 125.000 Ky., W. Va Mi 1. and B. Tenn... 8c a word $7.50 per inch 
ge Georgia-Alabama. 175.000 Ga., Ala., and F lorida.. ; 10c a word $10.00 per inch 
NR inn. gene 175,000 Texas and So, Okla. ove 1% a word $10.00 per inch 2 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER ALL UD EDITIONS 350 000 Grae HEMMER. sees Tae ae ad ‘So a word $45.00 per inch DISPLAY CLASSIFIED ADS 
Mail your ad with remittance 18 days is Your ad set in larger tyne is moro dis- 
advance of publication date. Additiona . : : i tinctive and attractive. Note rate: ear 
insertions same rate. Write plainly Address Classified Ad. Dept., The Progressive Farmer-Ruralist, Raleigh, N. C. inen an seanie ( ates Der ae 
MSS 0OOCS aoe. Sean POO PP POCOOOP OOOO 0008208002008 D O20 DDD DDD PLD DO DODD DD ODD DDD DDD LOODD DOD DDD ne ern 2008 099990800 00000 § 








Farms for Sale or Rent Potato—T omato—Cabbage—Onion Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion Potatoes 

















































































Spring Grown Cabbage Plant Wakefields and Flat Plants iuntee of 100° Crys lle Co.. Rockingh: P. 7 
Own a farm in Minnesota Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Dutch Onions and 7 rmiat o plants, leading varieties irrival y . open field re ul Naney ul Potato plan iny a : 
Oregon and Washington, Crop payment or easy terms 200, 60c: 500. 80e: 1,000, $1 40 All postpaid, Good Marglobe. Baltimore mny Best, Earliana, New aa - ~ 7 
Free literature, Mention state H. W. Byerly, 18 ote ® say + nara Pilar Farm. | teh 1 7 ach Mert de MOK aie] Certified Port oO “ ato plants: 1,0 00, T5e; r 
4 4 plants: prompt shipmen " Joyner’s Plant Farm, Frank mossed, labeled, variety named: 500, 85c; 1,000, : 
Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul, _Minn lin, Va. 5 000 : Sntreeicl Sorte. Rico Potatoes, >, express collect. Phe Griffith Plant Co.. Calvary, 
: - = _ “ from cer 3e2@ 500. S5ce: 1,000, $1.50; 000. $6, Georgia, B 
> ‘ar > 1 3° yi ( t ants “ eer ° ‘ ° + - nse $e 
North Carolina oe as Pot ut o Bes Bs $1. es 1 ee pian 3ermuda Or nions 500, 60e: 1,000, $1: 6, 000. $4.50 Certified Porto Rican Pot ato plants: $1, 1,000; f.0b. < 
T5e; 1 000 : $1 % tt rv King Calif rnia W mder “"p spper Frostproof Cabbage: Waketlelds, Dutches, Cope nhage n, express. Postpaid, $1.¢ Jobn B. Pope, Fitzgerald, } 
> ~ > > ep dict + leg . * da bar Golden Acre; mossed, labeled, variety named: 500, 60x : pin or 
man Ms. FOR SAL EB plants: 1500, $1; 1,000, $1 Sims Potato Plant Co.. 1'o99. $1: 5.000. $3. son Pe Ti Camnin- Kentairs.. : ae ne oe oer 3. 
: embroke, : tert, es es . i 5 fr. 2e, G [ rod “Por to Ric 
Pena " - ciitaaias sinsians as a guarantee prompt shipment, full count and 100% s Co. “¢ otee a? mprov ot y ican st 
aweewes ironed tracts Ley on rec he ices Millions Porto 10 Rico 0 Pot ito plants, certified, 75 cents arrival of all plants or duplicate shipment free. Ken- Potato planis: $1 per 1, 00; 5. 5,000 or more, Cash 
available in best sections ol orth Caro- thousand; any amount wanted Ruby Giant and Bell tucky Plant Co., Owensboro, Ky with order. 
lina. For illustrated folders and terms Pepper plants, 35 cents hundred or $: thousand. : ars ix b aap Nancy Hall plants; the best: $1.25 thousan 
write owner: Quality and promptness guaranteed, Plant Co., , in Se 8 age } oye OE bh ye ee C SO eRS ered, Large orders less. Cafl Parks & Co.. B: 
Rockingham, Ga eading varieties, also Sav anc ed Cabbage; ‘able Tennessee i " 
NORTH CAROLINA = : ; = Seet and Collard; prep: 100, 40c; 500, $1; 1,000, - eek ae ae 
JOINT STOCK LAND BANK Fine of abbage, Onion and Tomato Plants; all vari- $1.75; collect: 1,000, $1; and over, 75c per 1,000, Government instr ed Potato plants, d dollar thousand. aT 
. : a _ eties. 300, 50c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1; postpaid. 5,000, Yellows resisting Cabbage, All Season and All Head; Orders filled next dday after received. Dred Watson, Mc 
Durham, North Carolina ae: ar ie A 00 “ae ang I “ngs pl or ae Mid $1; prepaid: 500, $1.25: 1,000, $2: collect; 1,000, $1.10: Odum, Ga. Porte 
—_— — ——————— 500. 529; 00, $2; postpaid, rompt shipn 5,000 and over, $1 per 1,000. Early Snowball Cauliflower, = " = ——- post 
Virgini Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Va. hh tg 100, 60c; 500. 1.000. $3.50; collect. 1,000, Ht Te site to 5: to Rico, sa i Queen, Nan y Nortl 
epee Porto Rican Potato plants. certified: 1,000, $1.25; 50. Green Sprouting Broccoli, prepaid: 100, 50c; 500, No wrth, © ‘sili na i ics : oe § Im 
: . 25; 4d : : p- 3 ¥en F ne “ 
Bargains in farms, Free catalog. Belt Realty, 5,000, $6; 10.000, $11.50... Tomato: Marglobe. Bonny. 1.50; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.50. Tomato: Bre aK —* ee ment 
Chase City. Wa. Saltimore:: 1,000, $1: 5,000, $4. Cabbage: 1,000, $1; ©” Day, Bonny Best, Florida Special, John Baer, Mar- Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, fr vine count 
hiasicaniiialieniscpis — 5,000, large strong plants, Orders filled lobe. Brimmer, Greater Baltimore and Stone; prepaid: grown slips, $1.25 per thousand. H, F. Hardy, La- ( 
s “po > Re. © . 5 L<4 . oo 50. » va a ‘ 
146 acres on highway, Albemarle County, Virginia. the day . Owens Brothers. Pembroke. Ga. ae He 200, RY Hye rast a eee: Grange, C. , 
Lots bluegrass, locust, fruit, timber, creek bottoms; ene - * gene? . — . + o1./0, 9,000 and oves, -90 per 1,00U, ppers ; a . OTF ’ one 
fine spring : ae i awe iit. erib, b: ay Tw sue huorired % Leading varieties frostproof Cabbage plants:  T5c, Ruby King, Ruby Giant, California Wonder, World : P ‘orto Rico Potato bl ints ready; $1.50, 1,000; $6.50 
100d terms Fox Scottsville, Va. 1,000; Bermuda Onion, white or straw color, $1; Toma- Beater, Pimiento and Red Cayenne (hot); prepaid: 50, for 5,000. Government inspected. Homer 
x 4 . to, $1: Porto Rico Sweet Potato, $1.2 Ruby King 4c: 5 500, $2.25: 1,000, $3.50; col- McIntosh, Ga. 












— F se a Pepper, $4; or 50c, 100. Now shipping ery day. Sat- 


Plants isfaction guaranteed. Quitman Potato C¢ . Quitman, 
Georgia, 








B lack F Seauty Eegplants same price P oti ito Plants.—Tre sted Rencin 
: . ~otr ¢ é : pate improved re 
Potato: Porto Rico, Early .T riumph, Ric 2 4 000: delivered. Clyde Davis, Cl 


















































Jersey: prepaid: 500, $1.2 000, $2; co ry oak Cc arolina 
i “wens .. Maule Site ————- ject, $1.25 per 1,000, Good plants guaranteed. Schroe —— 
Porto Rico. Nancy Hall and Early Cluster Potato % Remar 3 ¢ . Bron Sega a 
OTICE:—IN THB PURCHASE OF PLANTS plants, $2 thousand. Brimmer, Marglobe, Earliana To- Pant Farms, Valdosta, Ga Nancy eirae Goan mn delete oes yi. Rt. 3 Or, 
S mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation mato plants, 60¢ hundred; 15¢ dozen. Eggplants, Sweet ‘ ais Va 5 ig ttc a se * 
charges unlees the advertisers quotes a ‘‘prepaid and Hot Pepper plants, 75c hundred; 20c dozen, Celery, Dabline see ce ee Ee 8 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 60c hundred; fifteen cents dozen, All delivered. Ready, : - C = 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. W. IL, Johnson, Blackstone, Va. f sacl en are $1 dozen; postpaid. Roland Dod- ALL VARIETIES 
- - ~ . Hillsboro, N. C. “ae 
4 Cabbage alin: leading v arieties: 300, 50c; 500, 75c: ei 7: PTI RTER > / aT ANITS Pot 
Potato—Tomato—Cabbage—Onion 1,000, $1; postpaid. 5,000, expressed. Tomato Oni CERTIFIED POTATO PLANTS specte 
i 3 500, $1: 1.000, $1.50 postpaid. Porto nions Count and quality guaranteed. Immediate Dr < 
75¢. Ruby King Pepper: 300, $1; 500, 31. Onion Plants.—Crystal Wax Bermuda. Yellow Ber- shipment. Any quantity, $1 per thousand. 


Porto on Potato plants: $1, 1.000. Tomatoes, 

ae Saxley, Ga anish, pencil size; post- % 

aid: = 3,000, $3.25; 6.000, $6 TRY US—GET YOUR PLANTS AND 

G F F Baxley Ga, Early and main crop Tomatoes: 1,000. H y collect: 6,000, 3: Prompt shipment. | Sat- A SQUARE DEAL 

peetess. Plans Fatm, - Sexies a and erent erie: $21 Toms 6 Peentanie TS 1,000. isfaction guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Mt. Pleasant, 
: $2, 1, : 000, rex 


75. 
»bage, Collards: $1, 1,000. Special 





postpWid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Four muda, Prizetaker, Sweet 
Brothers Plant F arm, Fr rank ; 1 500, 75c: 1, 000, 





Potato cee prepaid: $1. 25 ~ 1,000. Tomatoes, 90c. 











$1.50. 














Bonded Dealers and Growers 





Beets, Onions 





Cabbage _ Collard a 75c per thousan¢ : 
c 

























































































paid, Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. m zo garden package, 200 Tomatoes, Eggplants. 50 Pep EAGLE PLA r Cc O., ALMA, G 
Special.—Get our prices on all varieties plants for pers, 100 each Cabbage, Collards; prepaid for $1. Suuieie deem hae — angen " 
late setting. Joe’s Plant Farms, Franklin, Va. Carroll A, Carpenter, Hickory. N. C. 7 hints ante: 23 Danuetk Tae Carte Certified Nancy Hall Sweet Potato plants, free from 
pn he aie --—-- - srto Rico Poti ylants. : atigett & Carter, ste ami " 35 i ver F 
Frostproof Early Jersey Cabbage plants, $1 per thou- Pure strain pink skin Porto Rico Potato, Georgia- Coffee. Ga. oa : re om yw ca eee see meaner Fen 
sand; delivered, E. K. Campbell, Parkton, N. C. South Carolina certified, postpaid: $1.35 thousand; ex- $$ ——_——_ Gleason, enn. a 
Pann rer = press collect, 4,000 up: $1 thousand; 10,000 up, 95c. Potato plants, $1 thousand: prepaid. R. J. Fossett, ancy Hall Potato plants for sale, grown fr treated 
Certified Porto Rican Potato and Marglobe Tomato Charleston and Jersey Wakefield Cabbage, postpaid: Baxley 1.50 per 1,000; delivered. r S. Gill, Bt. 3. 
plants, $1 thousand. Douglas Thomas, Odum, Ga, _ 500, 65c; 1,000, $1.10; express collect, 2,000 up: 50c re Rinp olinte: 8.800 33.75 aonihnasarn Pens Va 
200 Cabbage, 100 Collards, 100 Tomatoes, 50 Pepper, thousand. J.C. McDonald, Valdosta, Ga. Farm, Baxley. Ga. | eS ; Certified Porto Rico Potato plants 000 at 
50 Eggplants; $1, postpaid. W, H. Branan, Gordon, Cabbage pl. 3 ’ > > : me Pet ota enh teeth tee. Cotes ch 
° abbage plants: Cope pegs oi Ballhead, Wakefields Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1; f.0.b Eason $1.10: 5.000 up at 80c. Cash with order. Griffis & 
Georgia. ess Se Se ah ta ae 500. $1; 1,000, $1.50; ae ee By Plant Co. Bae. Ge. = tt—~*S a G3 Tyre, Screven, Ga, 900. 
Dorte leo 4 ig Stem Jers rot: P 90c «express: $1, 1,000. omato slant: 200, 60c; 500, $1.2 - : - ———— m 5 ~ = 
eg Sd M90e Govaee ‘ Colon’ 3 Hamilton 1.000, $2; postpaid. 5.000, $6: expressed. | Nancy. Hall Potato plants: 5,000, $4.50; 10.000, $7.50. Major Millions guaranteed pure, inspected Porto Rican Po- rie 
i sage hes ; erate * and Porto Rico Potato plants: 500, $1.50; 1,000, esville, Ga. tato plants: $1 thousand, delivered, James Chaun- five t 





Baxley, Ga. - —_—____—- —————————= cey, Screven, Ga. 












































































































































































































































































































































































ee ost ps i Yirgi 4 >13 t oF s +. a J 4 4 ) ‘ 
i a ee ge ge pg He postpaid, _V irginia Plant Farms, Courtland, Va, L iin Potato plants: $1.65, 1,000; prepaid. . Fred Se gg erp gr am = 
Mi . re coe “ “eid . a - , q ¢ ri o plants: selec ity, ng an 
500, 60c; 1,000, $1:, 5,000, $3.50. Mitchell Plant Co., Cabbage, Tomato Plants.—Early Jersey, Charleston Murr 1. Catawba, N. C. ee eee ee Phencena, postpaid a con Rush- 
Thomasville. Ga bh ae ect He ae. 75c: 1,000, $1.25; prepaid. Potato and Tomato plants cheap. Write Eureka ing. Gleason, Tenn Sol Z » 
. myn . a oR. — 5,000, 2; collect. Marglobe. Greater Baltimore To- Farms. Claremont, N. C. - - 
% ge a eee ae a ea © wh * eee ni Bus mato plants: 500. 75e; 1,000, : prepaid. 60c = 2 ~ me = Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, g in- 
Pla me F ea wen ‘eo — OEDEIC, ewistOh per thousand, express collect. Satisfac tory delivery Nancy Hall Potato plants, $1 thousand, E. K. spected, 90c per 1,000; 5,000 and up, PB, 
zuant Farm. Lewiston, a, _ I ae guaranteed. Allen-Griffith Plant Co., Calvary, Ga. Morris, Creedmoor, N. C. Milton. Baxley, Ga. 
Marglobe, Stone. Baltimore Tomato plant ‘2 1,000, P ; Potato plants. 75c per 1,000 sistal mame ? , Serre Pos 
MGMtEhe ctat Tall. Penness: Bbc. 100, Geo. Youmans Plants That Grow.—The kind you will like. Good, ae orto Ses et ee BED s. 75c per lL.( Bristal : aan A may plane, x0 reaped ane r n guaran: 
509 ast 41st. Savannah, Ga hardy plants, straight from grower to you. Tomatoes, ee = : : Ma ine Glebann Tenn is pia is a alld : 
A HS innaaiedean SE ee ha . apr i A > Foe: Af aa a sae e * e = Mat . 11% . - 
Frostproof Cabbage, Bermuda Oni Peppers, Exg- Q 00, L505 5 000, ‘st. Peppers. sexplant, ‘ Porte STATE CERTIFIED SLIPS READY ~Por- Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, governm in- 
plants, Tomatoes. 500 mixed any y, $1; postpaid. Rico Sweet Potatoe 500, $1.50: 1.000. $2.50. to Rican, red or pink skin, or Yellow Yams snected. $1 thousand Satisfaction  guarante W. 
Price list free. Star Plant Co., Ponta, Texas, Cauliflower: 100, All solaeke: List free. and Early Triumph. $1.25, 1,000; 5,000 up: Jesse Davis, Scotia, S. C 
7 syuthern Plant e > extn ll ol re en bore ele 
Porto Rico Potato plants, state inspected: $1. 1,000, Southern Plant Co.. $1, 1,000. Prompt shipping guaranteed, Bi a > ante ee 
_ ‘ ° ne ; a ne — — te x six Stem “Jersey and Porto Rico Potato plants ready 
rT > ‘ ; e ew Stone " Ty 2 p / oF ‘ ‘ 
Orders filled daily, Baltimore and New Stone Tomato Sa aa ee Table Beet. 50c TURNER PLANT CO., ALMA, GA. now, till July, Send name for price each week. L. M 
plants: $1. 1,000 McElveen Farm. Groveland, Ga Reliable ants.—Cabbage, Collard. Table Beet, 50¢ ———H——— Baha: — - : ; . 
— ae ——$—$_$__—_—_— "=. per 1,000. Early and late Tomato, $1.25 per 1.000 : Upchurch, Clyattville, Ga. 
Millions Porto Rico Potato plants, government in- Pepper plants, leading varieties: $1.50 per 1,000; 5,000 Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $2; postpaid. Setzer > ; >, F 3 
spected: 80c housand. any “y rakefield C 2 ‘ ) 9 am a Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. Porto Rican Potato plants, 90c per th : 
spected; 80c per thousand, any amount. Wakefield Cab- or more, $1.25 per 1,000. Eggplants, $2.50 per 1,000. with order: $1 shipped c.o.d.| Quick shipment Saxley 
bage plants, 50c thousand, G. A. Carter, Rockingham, Smaller lots figure in proportion. Sweet Potato plants, Porto Rico Potato plants: $1.25. 1.000: delivered Brokerage Co Saxley, Ga. ; 
Georgia. Porto Rico and Big Stem Jersey: $1 per 1,000. Gc Evergreen Nursery, G: ainesyille, Ga. —— -— : — —. 
C iP Rico P “pearesger yay or ae plants and prompt shipment. Reliable Plant Farms, — oe Pure. certified Porto Rico Potato plants, per strong 
ertified Porto Rico Potato plants, $1 thousand Valdosta, Ga. Certified Porto Rico Potato plants: 90c, 1,000; f.0.b. 1,000. Full count of good plants, moss pack Bibb vorth 
press: ce _ begeess. Stone, atareiene. ye at ter Bal- E. C. Pope, Ocilla, Ga. Plant Co., Rt. 3, Macon, Ga. 
timore omato plants same price, eaver ant Farm, 7 “i Port ic Pots > . Wror arti fier = - 
Ocilla. Ga. fam 500, 7501 1 000. $15: ; 000. $6 r rT 000" $1! ’ Porto Rico Potato plants, was? per thousand Ready Nancy Hall ond Porto Rican Potato plants: 85c, 1,000; 
seed. foc; 5.000, $6; 10.000, $10. ship. J. R. Harrison, Coffee. Ga. lots 5,000 up: 75c. 1,001 Millions to offer. 
Marglobe, Baltimore and Stone Tomato plants now omatoes; Marglobe, Baltimore, Earliana, Favorite, New Morris Plant Farm xley, Ga. i 
ready, 500 for $1; postpaid, Not prepaid, $1 per ‘Stone: mossed, labeled, variety named: 500 1.000, Porto Rico Potato plants: 85c, 1,000; 5.000 up, 75e . ant Farms, Baxley, Ga. 
1,000. Porto Rico Potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Af 5,000, $4.50. Frostproof C pbbar ge plints. early and thousand. J. H. Walker, Lenox, Ga. Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, gove ut in- 
J. B. Cowart, Collins, Ga. ate varieties, 75c sand. Full count. prompt ship- wat > ion P, = <2 tihed.  spected. $1 per thousand. Quick shipn Write 
~ Prostproof Cabt io 2 Ya a TD ment. 100% satisfaction guaranteed. Clements Plant 4 A oie Mihi ha oar pry Cane. aid skin, certifed; © Wo 'Gohagan. Furman, 8. C. a 
‘ost Droo abbage and Onion plants, all varieties, Co.. Valdosta. Ga ve tmousane <.- a » S252), Sze. - rui 
$1 thousand. Tomato and improved, certified Porto Rico > TT z Am, Certified Porto Rico Potato plants, vine or h var Best 
aoe 5 _ o. ¢ ‘ort Potato plants: 1 ic nspectex 5,000 Pe t “phy HB . ¥ 
Potato plants, $1.50 thousand. Peppers, $2 thousand. Frostproof Cabbage Plants.—Early and late varieties; asta ? Se ayede 1 ° fant won a millions inspected; 5,000, rioties, $1.50 thousand: delivered, | Prompt i . cord N 
Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. mossed, labeled: thousand. Improved Porto Rico - - ss —"s — - : - a S. E. Teem, Rt. 6, Cullman, Ala. _ ae 
: a . . 3 wen. oR. : ‘ot Mlants: 90ce, 1,000; 5,000, = i ; I 
( abbage pinata. tpaid: 200, 75c; 500, $1.3 Y 000 6. ie certified seed: se oly Be. F Quick ene L. _ sc a Bristol Ga , Growers exclusively pure, certified, improved Porto 
pressed: 1,000, 10,000, $10. Tomato, aid: ‘ + STONE, Cen sex —_— __— . — = ~ Rico Potato plants; red and pink skin; $1.10 thousand. 
100, 65c: 200, $1 Expressed: 1,000, $1.85. Buck- ="°W": Margie Earliana, New Stone; Improved Porto Rican slip ated. $2 per 1,900 Regal Plant Co.. Rockingham, Ga. : 
Farms, Box 541R, Youngstown, Ohio. seed, labeled. named: 500. 75¢; 1.000, $1.25: postpaid. J. P. Somers, Reldsville, N.C. : . Potat Hay 
a : - =. = SS 0,000, a F.o.b. Georgia- Kentucky, Full count, me Selected government inspected Porto Rico Doak WAI 
nspectec “ -otato plants: $1. 1.000 Certifie Mar- safe arrival guaranteed. Ken- ENTY CERTIFIED plants, $1 per thousand. Shipments now being made. that 
lobe, Beauty. altimore Tomato Dlants. Bermuda On- "C his _Hawesville, Ky. Ck —> . . M. L. Peeples. Scotia, S. C, Otoo 
ion and Cabbage plants: 75c. 1.00 Prompt shipments, pa : rary PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS READY wl Dealers. —Wri C. M. Barringer. New may 
Sand Mountain Plant Company, ‘Y aldosta, Ga Quality Plants.—Fresh from the farm to $1.00 thousand. Rush orders or “aig pi Dei ee Ce wate eoptet liseasé with 
ap Rg SERIE veto Semen mee“ es; large. well rooted, open field grown: ~y = Aiea he se. Se + pploeety . on ei Suar: 
; Look! ~40 ; million extra fine spring grown Cabbage Bonny Best. Earli ana, Red Rock, WOODS FARMS BROOKS. GA 7. Nancy Hall and porto Rico plants. ——— all 
plants; Wakefields. Golden Acres and Copenhagens. “Jabeled. variets i. 500. 75c “2 . FAIRE Wo S ~ Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, i od, well colur 
C.o.d.. 60ce per thousand: 5,000 2.50 Sat r on. A , 7 ee % . Pe rg ex — ae nprovec orto can otato Dian os et 
Se iaad Maine Plant Co Fitesecia. es $6; 10.000. S10. Improved Porto Porto Rico Potato plants: 1,000, $1: 5,000, rooted: $1, 1,000; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8. Shipped lial 
, : - : ertified seed: 500. 75c; 1.000, Gash. J. C. Tyre Plant Co.. Bristol. Ga promptly. M. N. Ridley, Graham, Ga __ aa Soyb 
Pink and purple skin Porto Ri Fetat 0 plants: "$6: “10 000, $10, Ruby King Pepper: - > cally treated, 10 
1,000. Bunch Porto Rico: $1.40, 00. Marglobe postpaid; 50 thousand, collect. Frost- Millions certified Porto Rican plants: 60c, 1,000; f.o.b, Porto Ricos and Nancy Halls: chemically treated, I 
sto: The 000 t pe an ( proof Cabbage plants nd gate varieties; mossed Baxley, Ga. No checks tc " 0. di Plants well rooted, 500, $1 thousand, 
mat 7 1, 004 Ruby King } rascal $1.50. 1,000. abe fa $3 wy S, mossed, s.__Hilton Plant C J. J. Barri Cc r, N. C M 
*ro t "I ments 31a eo at . » : lab 1,000, q y Aa ee eee ~~ rep J. 5 arringer, UVonover, N. . aa 2 
Prompt shipments. larney Plant Co., Baxley, Ga sorte ‘ Bronte. 00% - Porto Rico Potato plants, inspected: $1.50, 1,000; ey - > “ship- North” 
orto Rico Potato plants: $1.40, 1,000. Stone and r Sicate oy delivered. George Thompson, Odum. Ga. ~ Millions certified Porto a *0 nlaote. $i I ~ 
Salt ore atoes: 50¢ 7 $ ont , aa! Y : - — - ae ment; satisfaction guarantee 000, 1; 
aeemnens oreten [i Oe =. L. a . aay To Si aoe ae ee ae ee State certified Porto Rican Potato plants: $1 thou- 10,000, $7.50. Owen Herrin, Winpkur, Ga . Smoaks 
& gee ei Wee tag F +4 - —— sand; 5,000 up, 75e. Ira Vickers, Alma, Ga io - ee “= 
same price. All postpaid. R. Chanclor, Seville, Ga. yen field grown. ©The ritht size - — —_— - Porto Rico Potato plants: $1. 1.000; collect: cash 1 Hand 
‘ _ . oe 50 to bunct Mixed orders labeled Porto Rico Potato pl + ts Ship any amount, Best with order, Millions to offer. Count and qualit ” guar- 
Be *y ane, Suton. aac Lettuce pute ae. 40c; 500, i nteed. Cabbage: Jersey market prices. J. H. me shear, Ga. anteed. A Tuten Pr Tant Co.. Brist« ol, Ga. : 7 
foe, 1,000, $1.25. Tomat 500, $1; 1,000. $1.50; {Dost - Flat Dutch and Copen- : r ’ a ay ae | Po ornr emcee 2 ami 
paid. Potato, Pepper, Cauliflower: 500, $1.50: 1,000, 65c: 500, 95e: 1-000 , Porto Rico Potato 90¢ ; ( 75e. Millions Porto Rico Potato plants: red skin, pint 8. Dud 
$2.75; postpaid, Fairview Plant Farm, Fr anklin.” Va. Bermuda Onic ons. White  Lromot shipment. - ¢ Surrency, Ga. skin, and Yellow Yams. $1, 1,000; 5,000 up: 80c, 1,00. = Beals 
postpa _Fairview Plant Far Na. a0 $1.30 C ed Porto Rico 1.000, $1; 10,000, Amy_size lot. farmers Plant C o., Alma, 0. ane Ose, a 
: 7 1 ae. ze h_with ord Winokur, Ga Porto Rico Potato plants, vine grown; the # “ 
, " > co a Shey ine weer ~ el r nec ¢ $1.5 et 
tat Aas millions inspected; $1, Inspected and treated. Cash with order ; 
ne 100. Whole- OO one Saar Bristol. Gal Ll R. "P. Stegall’ ( o., Marshville, N. 
$1. 1,000; delivered Pure Porto Rican Potato plants now rea | 
P » Bowen & Co., Baxley, mount, 90c per thousand. 5,000 lots, 
loans “feblbem Oat uaranteed. J. I. Hughes, _Rockin Tar 
a ‘ F mn ees ieee eR oa os 
$1.75 pper . 1 mc 
Sa . - Cc 4 ; inspected Porto Porto Rican Potato plants from our ! nth 
mn ii pl ssort S B postpaid: b Plants ready grown seed stock: 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 10 00 
all plants. Mapl express, Plant Company, We guarantee count and quality. Strickland 
v 
‘irgis ria. Merslion, Ga. Pp. 








Classified Ads Will Sell—What Have You? |: 
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h va 





acim 
Porto 
igand. 


es - 
Potato 
made. 





sail 
. well 














May 15-31, 1932 


Potatoes 


Beans 


Velvets; 97% germina- 


Recleaned 90- Day agree 
H. Cooke, Sandersville, Ga. 


tion: 80c bu isl 











Million Porto Rican Potato plants: 75c¢ per 1,000; 
f.0.b __Kimbrel Plant Co., Baxley, Ga, 
Whitt ; Plants.—High grade as usual. Plants 
now ready. Porto Rico, grown from vine, $1.50 thou- 
sand; prepa id, A. R, Whitman, Dudley, N. Cc, 
“Wancy H all and Porto Rican, pink skin or vellow 
skin, $1 thousand: 5.000 up, 90¢ thous nd; f.o.b. Mil- 
lions to offer B. J. Morris & Son. axle ¥ 





“Certified Porto , Rico. sig Stem Jersey: balance sea- 
1 thousand; over four thousand: $1, 1,000. 
ion_guarantee d. I. B. Jones, Screven, Ga. 









Hall Potato plants, well rooted. free of dis- 
IB en drastically reduced. Postpaid: i > per 
Alexander & Haskins, Gleason, nn. 








lay improved Porto Rico 
Prompt delivery and fresh plants. 
$5: 10,000, $9.50. 


Nancy Hall 
1.000, $1.10: 
Bland Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 


Certified Porte Rico aoraes plants, well rooted: 1.000, 
$1.10; 5.000, $5; 10.000, $9.75. Prompt shipment. 
Saie arrival guaranteed. J. wens, Pembroke, Ga. 
Nancy Hi 
order r 
2 £u nteed 















and Porto Ric an Potato plants, 
ivec $1.25 thousand: prepaid. 
_ Malcolm | Duke, Dresden, Tenn. 


Certified 
sel 1 





CERTIFIED 
PORT O-KiLECO 
POTATO PLAN Ts 








Better quality and better service. $1.25 
per thousand, f.o.b. Baxley. Cash with 
order. References: Dun, Bradstreet or 
Zaxley State Bank. Shipped in light, 
strong, ventilated crates. 

LOWE & JARMAN 
Baxley, Georgia 





Moore’s Potato Plants.—As fine as can be grown. 
Porto Rico. Norton Yams, vine grown, $1.50 thousand; 
postpaid, A. M. Moore, 514 E. Hargett Street, Raleigh, 
Net th Coerolina. 








Lowe: st pric e es. 


Recleaned seec y beans, all varieties. 
7. Brooks Company, Bath, 


So 
Write hes quotations. A, 
Not th Carolina. 


Dairymen who want better hey, rich in grain, request 
description of Pocahontas Soybeans. John Hofmeyer, 
Williamsburg, Va. 





Genuine Otootans. 97% 
90-Day Velvets. 96% 
Palmer. Tennille. Ga. 





germination, $ el 
germination, 85c bushel. J. H. 





Recleaned seed Soybeans, all 
guaranteed; lowest prices. 
L atham, 1 Belha _N 


4 ovbean 1s. 


varieties. Quality 
Write for quotations. H. V. 





ed Otootans, $2.85: BF 








und. ~recle 
$1.50; 












$1.10; Mathews, aredos, $1.50, 
Sm Orangebur, ° 

dos. $1.50 bushel. ung Beans 
bushel. Te pound, Ask for qua Lae pric 





Hardware Company, 


Albemarle, 





Soybeans.—New crop. 
66c; Mammoth Yel MOWs. 7 
bags, f.o.b. here. 
Company, sh Corner 





eaned. Mammoth Browns 
Biloxis, :. In good 
Cash Ae order. C. Muse & 








ie 
Syrup Cane seed: 5 pounds plants 
For larger quantities write. Dia- 
Level Land, 8S. C. 


er id Medal Syrup. 
acre; 90¢c postpaid. 
mond Hill Farm, 





Crotalaria 
Crotalaria Se seed, 
Winterburg. Madison, Fla 
Spectabilis, best summer soil legume known to South- 
east. Good for groves, orchards, vineyards, fields. Sow 
seven pounds to acre. 25 pounds at 30c; 100 pounds 


$12 per cwt. 





at f.o.b. Monticello, Fla. Special prices larger 
quantities. Florida Crotalaria Company, Gainesville, 
Florida. 





Crotalaria Spectabilis is a new legume which doubles 
crop yields following. Introduced by the government. 
Sest soil builder known, returning nitrogen at rate 1,000 
pounds nitrate soda per acre. Has succeeded far north 
as Indiana. Order seed now. Simpson Nursery, Monti- 
cello. Fla. 





Improved red “skin. ‘Porto Rico Potato Plants. govern- 
ment nepecte chemically treated, moss packed, full 
count; imme e delivery. $1, 1,000. Colony Plant 
i iteweeeta, Ga. 





Selected. treated, skillfully grown Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico, Texas White and Triumph Potato plants: $1.75 
per thousand, delivered. Now ready. Hickory Grove 
) Conover, vy. C, 











Certified Porto “Rico and Big Stem _. J 
plants. Millions ready. $1 per 1,000: 
Quality, count. promptness guaranteed, 
Co., Incorporated, Alma, Ga, 


ersey Potato 
5.000, $4. 
American Plant 








Order your Porto Rican Potato plants from Mayers 
Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. fen years experience in grow- 
ing plants assures you of high quality. $1. 1,000; 
thous:nd up, 90¢ thousand, 


> Rico Potato Plants for Sale. . —Government in- 
ed, 85e per thousand, f.o.b. my packing plant. 
Guiranteed to be both packed right and shipped right. 


Dr. J. Lawton Tyre, Screven, Ga. 















Rico and Boone Potato plants; inspected, certi- 
ied . Shipped promptly. $1.50 thousand, 
mailed; $1.25 thousand, expressed; 10,000, $10. Gaines- 
ille Pl “ Farm, Gainesville, a. 


Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Eastern “Yam, 
mph, Georgia Buck, Haiti, Japanese Yam, Red Mo- 
bilian, Old Time Spanish, $2 per thousand; parcel post 
paid c. C. Taylor, Maiden, N. C. 

Halls and Porto Ricos : 
iree from disease. 
thousand, $2; 
wer Plant Farm, 














stocky, well rooted 
Full count guaranteed. 500, 
thousand, $17.50; prepaid. 
Newton, Cc, 














Porto Rico Potato plants t 
arket. Now ready for Apiil "and eas ship- 











2 Postpaid: 1.000, $1.50. Express collect, $1 per 

600. Redland Farms. Redland, Ga. 

Certified improved Porto Rican Potato plants: ur under 
five thousand, 90 cents; over five thousand, 80 cents 
ber thousand, We are plant growers and guarantee 
shipment day order received, Dixie Plant Growers, 

ia 


n County Certified Sweet Potato Plants.— -Run- 
Bunch Porto Rican varieties. Nine 'S eX- 
n certified plant growing 1,000, $1. 75: 5,000 
. $1.50, These prices ure delivered prices to you. 
wling & Son, Rt. 1, 1] Hanceville, Ala. 














Tomatoes 
plants: 100, 40c; 300, $1; 
r..'G; 


prepaid. Eureka 
iremont, 








mato plants for sale. 300, $ 
J. F. Punch, Newton. N. C. 
plants ready. Stone and Red Ro 
: 500, 50c. True Plant Co. 


1; 1,000, $2 50; ~ pre- 












: 75¢ 
frue 1 Fiocrala, Ala, 

) pi nts, G ilobe, Stone; roots mossed; postpaid: 
:_ 1,000, $1.2 John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


and ‘aoc. Tomato plants: 100, 50c; 
Postpaid. 


Brimmer: 100, 65c; 1,000, $3. 

t alky plants, Marks Plant oil Buies Creek, 
North Carolina, 

Tomato Plants.—Millions ready. Field grown from 
certified seed. disease free. Marelobe. Stone and Bonny 
est. 75c per thousand; 5,000, $3.50 Jater moss to 
roots, Fresh delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald. Ga 




















Nursery Stock 
perult Trees.—Pecan trees. ornamentals, 
est varieties. Prices right. 
cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 


Large stock. 
Salesmen wanted. Con- 
Concord, Ga. 


Seeds 


WARNING, —Since leading authorities advise us 
lat it is difficult to tell the difference between 
Otootan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there 
ay be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan 
Without any attempt to defraud, our advertising 
eusrantee does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe 
| advertisers offering Otootan Soybeans in our 
it uns are honest and responsible, but we are not 
te for losses due te > substitution of Black Ebony 
eans for Otoota 





















































x. United Farmers, 


4a Beans 

ammoth Y, 

North Coens ellows. 60c. Homestead Farm, Beaufort, 

Velvet “sam Early Spec 78 

Smoak: Gnnakoa ne Be peckled, $1; sound. Shuler & 

1 1» nicked Mung Beans, ¢ c per , pound. Fa ‘Sacks free. 

hran, Newton, N. 

mmo 1 Yellows, Biloxis, Otootans, Laredos. W. 

— Dudley, Lake Landing, Mw. C. 

oketleaned Ninety-Day_ Velvet Beans, 75¢ bushel; 
As, Fairfax, 8S. C. 





RECLEANED 
SEED SOYBEANS 
Tar Heel Blacks and Tokios, 60c; Mam- 
moth Yellow, 65c: ; Biloxi, $1; Laredo, $1.25; 

ootan, $2.50; and mixed beans, 60c. 


PHILLIPS FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Washington, North Carolina 


a 
arly Speckle 
Gatoles her Yar pe 


Velvets, 95% or better, 70c 


: bushel. 
-20: Bunch, $2.75. T. N. Smith, 


Tennille. 


Grass 


For Pastures.—-Carpet Grass. etc. 


at depression 
prices. Free booklet. 


Lamberts. Darlington. Ala. 
Kudzu 














Pla 
Eugene Ashcraft. Monroe. N. 
Lespedeza 
Common, Kobe, Korean. Attractive prices. Lam- 


berts. Darlington. Ala. 





Peas 
For Sale.—1,000 bushels sound, 
Plyler, Misenheimer. N. C. 
Ww hippoorwills and Clays, 85c: or aed Cane. 90c. 
Ci awba Seed Store _ Hickory, N.C 
Whippoorwi ll Pea 
Farmers E a 


clean Peas. C. D. 








Priced to sell. 


: “Write for prices, 
Paris, Tenn. 












All varieties Field Peas; 


unusually reasonable prices 
quoted. C. 


Lightsey Bros., Brunson, S. 








Ty ¢ bushel, deliv- 


For Sale.—Sound. Clay m mixed Peas, 
Trading Co.. Gurley, S. C. 


ered. Gurley 





Cowpeas.—Recleaned mixed Clay, 75c; Clay 
Brabhams, $1.10. Shuler & Smoak, Orangebur 
Black Peas, sound, 
tity, write for prices. 











|. clean, 90¢ bushel. Larger | quan- 
Albert Bender, Ridgeway, N. C. 


Recleaned Mixed Peas. 69c bushel; Irons, Clays, 80c. 
Early Velvet Beans, 75c. United Farmers, Fairfax, 
South Carolina. 

Mixed Peas, 70c bushel; straight colors. 80c. White 
Peas, $1; Cream Crowders, $1.50, Stanly Hardware 
Co.. Albemarle. N. C. 

Peas.—Whippoorwill, 
ers, $1.50 bushel 
ba ye 














$1.25 bushel: Yellow Crowd- 
Weevil treated. bright; in 2 bushel 
Sims. Pembroke, Ga. 







Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Corn, etc All varieti Large or small lots. 
low prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 








ice Se 
Tennille, 








Seed Peas, Crowder Peas, ‘Soybe: ans, Velvets, Peanuts, 
Sudan, Carpet Grass. All varieties. Large or small 
orders lowest delivered prices. Edw. H, Hanna, 

man, sifford, Cc, 





Seeds- 





Sudan 
Sudan Grass seed, 4c pound: recleaned. John Goetz, 
Fowler. Ind. 





Watermelons and Cantaloupes 


Order pure Thurmond Grey Watermelon seed direct 
from originator. Price 50c per pound. C, A, Thurmond, 
Perry. Ga. 








Guaranteed pure, selected Stone Mountain Watermelon, 
Rockyford Cantaloupe. 50c pound, postpaid. Clyde Mad- 
dox, Lawrenceville. Ga. 





Miscellaneous Seed 


Soybeans and Cowpeas, all varieties. Write Jeffreys 
Cc. 


Sons. Goldsboro, N. 


Early Speckled Velvets. 75¢c bushel. 
Mixed Peas, 65c. Jack Burch, 





Otootans, $3.25, 
Chester, Ga. 








Peas. varieties. highest quality. 80c per 
bushel. —_ Beans, 3c pound. Well sacked. J. E. 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Hardy Alfalfa seed, $5: Grimm Alfalfa. $7. White 
Sweet Clover, $2.70; Red Clover. $8.50; Alsike. $8.50. 
All 60 pound bushel. Return seed if not satisfied. Geo. 
Bowman. Concordia. Kansas. 














Poultry and Eggs — 
Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks; 
blood tested. Write for prices. Pee Dee Hatchery, 
Hartsville, S. 


Big, Husky Chicks.—Barred Rocks, Reds, White Leg- 
horns, $6.95 per hundred; postpaid, Red Star Hatch- 
ery, Shiloh, N. C. 


“Snaps for bargain seekers’ in 17 varieties of baby 
chicks. Why not write for free circular, Atz’s Hatch- 
ery. Milltown, Ind. 











Quality chicks from blood tested stock. 
White and Everlay Brown Leghorns. 
Birchett’s Hatchery, Petersburg, 


Rocks, Reds, 
Attractive prices. 





Snglish White Leghorns only $6.95; Rocks and Reds 
only $7.25; and assorted broiler chicks only $5 hundred, 
Greystone Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

ENGLISH LEGHORNS 
Lowest prices on quality chicks in the Southeast. 
Pedigreed. ecredited, Blood tested. 208 eggs 
pen average, Write for extremely low May and June 
prices Pullets priced low, a HAMPION POUL- 
TRY RARM, | Champion, N. 








Blood tested. state certified exhibition and production 
Ringlet Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds. Chicks, $9 
hundred, Petersburg Farm H itchery, Pe tersh murg, V a. 








moby Chicks at New Low Prices.—All heavy breeds, 
Se e ghorns. Anconas and heavy mixed, 4%c; assort- 
Economy Hatchery, Box 38, New Salisbury, 











tne liana, 


Baby Chicks 


Baby Chicks.—Rocks. Reds and White 
6%c; heavy mixed 
tion. Shipped ¢ 
Farm Hatchery, Nor 


Mother Bush’s C1 Chicks.—Guarante 
eggbred, 300 egg strains, 20 breeds. 
ments, collect. 
log free. 


Leghorns, 
Sec. Bred for high egg produc 
Order yours today, Meyerhoeffer 
h River, Va. 
















i to live 

Immediate ship- 
Thousands weekly. 5c assorted. Y 
sushs’ Poultry Farm Box 180, Clinton Mo. 





Mathis chicks are sat isfy ing thou of customers 
with profitable returns Why not you? A. P. A cee 
tified: blood tested. Guaranteed chicks low a 2c for 

tht assorted. Catalog free. Mathis Farms Box 116, 
K«nsas 


BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 














Twelfth year rigid improving. Wonderful 
quality. Priced ridiculously ‘low . - Disease 
free. Easy to raise. Gr vee AA, special pen 


matings: $8.50 ; Grade A 
Reds, W. 





, flock matings: 


$7.50, 100. and B. Rocks, Orping- 
tons, Wyandottes. Postage prepaid. De- 
livery guaranteed. Operate year round, 
Quick delivery. 

CAPITAL FARMS 


POULTRY 
Columbia, S..4: 


~ Helm’ s Accredited C hicks —Low 3. Win- 





ners Illinois Ege gpeey on- 
test. defeating 7,000 broods. tails yntest. 
Kentuckian won $ with “ams chicks. Helm’s 





$ 
Hatchery, Paducah, 





“Baby Chick Every one ne select ed. 250-326 « 





White Leghorns. $6.95 per 100. Rocks and Reds, 95. 
postpaid. $1 
Todd’s 





Mixed, 50, Live delivery guaranteed, 
down, balance c.o.d. 


Prompt shipments made. 
Hatchery. sa 


Aulander 









Tancred Leghorns, $6.90; Rocks and Reds 
large breed broiler chicks. $5.90; assorted ch 
Immediate shipment: c.o.d.: post 









. e paid and 
live delivery guaranteed Send only $1, y post man 
balance. W e. Waverly Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, a. ee 


OU Ey BABY CHICKS 
FUMIGATED AGAINST DISEASE 


Send Ic per chick with order. Balance c.o.d. 











if desired. Per 100 
WEG ESN OENE airi.c vy ccleavenes canes chad 75 
Barred Rocks, Reds, “Ww yz andottes Pree ys 
TEE MOMMIOED cain iecsswscnevcess coos 20 
TIGA VS RSSOCIES 6 iien kc wsdsccecinerd canes oe 

J. C. HULL HATCHERIES 
Memphis, Tennessee 





Big, husky, blood tested chicks. Guaranteed to_live 
and lay more No. 1 eggs. 4c for light assorted. State 
accredited pure breeds slightly higher. Shipped c.o.d. 
Low prices. Egg contest winne habe for big free 
catalogue. Superior Hatchery, S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


~ Trail’ s End guaranteed to live chicks now being sold 
for less than ordinary hatchery chicks. Write for 
unusual and extremely low prices. _ Roc out Reds, and 
Trail’s End famous 300 egg blood Leghor Bred by 
BE. A. Johnson, one of the w seals olde t and most 
famous breeders. Immedia Di sted, culled 
and inspected. Trail’s End Poul cy vac, Gordonsville, 














































Virginia. 
CONTINENTAL CHICES 
Purebred; Fumigated. 100% Live Delivery. 
Prepaid Parcel Post— 50 100 
Wh., Br. and Buff eveed -00 
Reds and Buff Rock: 3.00 
3arred and White wanes 8.00 
Wh. Wyen. and Butt Orpinitons. 4.25 8.00 
po gee >: Ga Serr 2. 3.75 7.00 
CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 
BOX _ c _ MEMPHIS, TENN 
ie 50 per 100 for 


Reds, Barred Roc 
1 Buff Ss 
i I 





$6 for White Wyandoites 

Orpingtons; $5 for Brown, 
conas, heavy mixed; $4.2: 
onds Live arrival guaranteed. 
We pay _ postage. ar 
Order direct from ad. 
_Ramsey, Ind. 








~ Single Comb White 
strain),- from breeders 
sired by pedigreed 1 
commodities. Thous 
Request circular. } 
of baby ch 3, breeder of quilit 
years, Thousands of sat 
land, Siler City. N. C. 





Geers t 

















TEW LOW PRICES 


All White and Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds and White Wyandottes, 9c delivered. 





Fine White Leghorns, 8c delivered. All. of 
above from large eggs and fine blood teste 
ed .stock. Order early. Supply limited. 
They'll be profit-makers for you, 


BUNCH POULTRY FARM & 


Statesville, N. C. 


¢ HATCHERY 





17 Varieties of Baby Chicks.—With consistent blood 
testing and rigid culling we guarantee to give you the 
most your dollar will buy Many report our heavy 
breeds laying under five months old. light breeds un- 
der four, one pound broilers at four weeks old and 60% 
egg production in zero weather. Send for catalogue; 
it is beautifully illustrated and gives all details. Atz’s 
Blue Mound Hatcheries, Milltown. Ind 

~ Blood tested Single Comb Reds, Barred Rocks, $6.50 
per 100; White Wyandottes. White and Buff Rocks, Buff 
Orpingtons, $7; ‘ere re White Leghorns, Anconas 
and heavy mixed, $5.50; assorted, $4.50: seconds, $4. 
Purebred, blood tested “*: ‘ks that live and grow and 
lay. Ship prepaid. Live = guaranteed. Can ship 
c.o,d, Hatches weekly Order direct from this ad. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22. Ramsey, Ind. 


OM ALI ¥ -CH2-CES 

ACCREDITED BLOOD TESTED 
Six chicks free with each ~ 25 50 100 
Barred and White Rocks, 

I. Reds, Wh. es. > 











$2.00 $3.60 $6.75 


White Leghorns (Tom Bar- 

ron strain), White Leg- 

horns (Tancred strain) .... 2.00 3.60 6.75 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 

heavy assorted breeds .... 1.85 3.45 5.90 
Assorted all breeds ......... eat 


Prepaid, 100% alive delivery. Write for prices on 
other popular breeds. $1 books order, balance ¢.o.d. 


PALMER HATCHERY 
SHELBYVILLE, TENN. 


Why buy ordinary chicks when you can get our 
famous blood tested breeds at the same price or even 
Yess? Even the keen experts of four departments of 
the Unfted States government have purchased chicks 
fre m us. Our chicks from the famous Tancred, Wyckoff. 
Fishel, Thompson, Holterman and other blood lines. 
Price per 100, standard quality. special s } 
Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, $6: 
Bul? Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. 
Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes. $7: assorted. no 
cripples, $4: heavy, $6. Exhibition quality, per 100: 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorr Anconas. $7: Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks. Reds, Wt Buff Orpinetons, 
White. Columbian, Silver Laced W ndottes, $8; White, 
Black Minoreas, $9: Jersey White Giants, $10, 
ing better to start or rebuild a profitable flock, nothing 
better for even broilers because these famous bree 
“row larger, mature quicker, and lay better. Imme 
ate shipment 100% prepaid live delivery to any poi 
east of the Rocky Mountains, or send $1 to book orcer, 
balance ¢.o.d. plus postage. Write for our free olor 
plate catalog. Thornwood Poultry Yards, Box 300-A, 
Crandall. Indiana. 
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Baby Chicks 


n!—Blood tested chicks. Big, strong, 

t Per 100: Barred, White 
r Laced Wyandettes, Orp- 
n Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
rder from ad. 100% alive 
Steele’s Hatchery. Box 208, 

















t Br s.—Eggs: 15. $1 J. Wassum, 
n. V 
Games 
Pit nes.—Redquills, Grey Tormentors and Travel- 
ers for hatching, $2.50 for fifteen. J. A. Hardy, 
Jr stone, Va. 
Jersey White Giants 
Purebred White Giant chicks: 190, $12.50: 50, $6.50: 
aes $3.56 Write for folder. J. W. Corlett, Lewisburg. 
ennes € 





Plymouth Rocks 


eeks Parks pullets, 50c. C-31. J. B. Womble, 
x. ¢ 








Ducks 












White Pekin ducklings: 25. $5: delivered. Conti- 
nental Hatchery, Memphis. Tenn 
Pheasants 
Pheasants and Bantams.—Hatching eggs, stock. King, 
Rin: gneck pheasant eggs. J. H. Ledbetter, Mt. Gilead, 





North arolina 








~ Ri ngneck eggs and chicks. Prices reduced, Pheas- 
 & 


antry. Pendleton. S. 





Ringneck pheasant eggs for May-June, 


$1 per 12. 
Mrs. E. C. Blair, Teer. N 








Pigeons 


For Sale.—Carneaux and White King pigeons. Paul 
Strickland, Oakboro, N. C. 





Turkeys 


Bronze eggs and poults. Otto Henneke. Owensville, 


Missouri. 





; Bronze turkey eggs, 20c. Aygarn Turkey Farm, 
sack Bay. Va. 





Dark Bronze turkey eggs. $3 dozen; prepaid. 
Punch. Newton. N. 

3ronze turkey eggs. Se. Miss Ethel Reich, Rt. 4, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Giant Bronze eggs. 50 pound stock; 
33 cents each. 


J. F. 








prize winners; 
Millie Parker, Robersonville, N. C. 


poults. Certified baby chicks. 
Bower’s Turkey Farm, Orange, Va. 
Quality purebred Mammoth 


per 100; postpaid. 
Virgini 





Bronze turkey eggs, 
20 years breeding. 





sronze turkey eggs, $24 
Write Willie Welchlen, Farmville, 











M: noth Copper Bronze, headed by tom direct from 
Sheltc special matings. Eg > each; postpaid. 





Rosson, Reva, Va. 


we or More Breeds 


eight weeks old. arred Rocks and 
Shirley’s Hat a Westminster, 


Mrs. ha hby 












Due Mines, 
Write for 
for profit. 


oslings. Turkey Poults and Baby Chicks. 
illustrated catalog telling how to raise ducks 
Ridgway Duck Hatchery, LaRue, Ohio. 





Poultry Remedies 


Doran’s Poultry Remedies.—Gape Remedy that will 
positively cure gapes in chickens and turkeys. 25¢. 
Diarrhea Remedy, Poultry Tonic, Lice and Roup Rem- 
edy, 50 cents each. Also Bean Beetle Dust, shipped by 
express only, 4 pounds for $1. All a “sold 
on a Money back guarantee. Aanate want Write 
W. H. Doran, Brandenburg. Ky. 





Livestock 


Duroc-Jerseys 





Fair- 





oung boars, pigs. 





D DUROC 
STOCK 


Out of a herd of the best 


“REGISTERE 
BREEDING 
Bi ars al d gilts. 












the has produced, headed by the 

great rs, The Aristocrat and The Pilot. 
OAKHURST FARM 

J. H. Boyd, Jr. (Owr Greenville, N. C. 


There’s more in the breed than there 
is in the feed. 





} 

















Durocs.—Ch bred gilts, $12.50. De- 
Atkinson, N. C. 

y Durocs.—Re ed; weaned pigs, pairs, 
bred sows cheap. Folder, mentee Ryan, Beaconsfield, 
Iowa. 

Essex 


Registered Essex, all ages. E. A. Akbiridge, Randle- 
Cc. 


man, N,. 





Hampshires 


Registered Hampshires. Brookside Farm, Shelbyville, 


Tennessee 





a) ¢. 
Registered O. I. C. H. H. Gregory, 


Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. L. 
Virginia. 


Portland, Tenn. 
Owen, Bedford, 








Poland-Chinas 


Registered Gpotied 3 Poland China hogs. 
Kearneysville. Va 


O. Everhart, 





Registered big bone Poland China gilts ont boars. 





Riverside Farms, Box 1557, Raleigh, N. 
Sargains!—Entitled registration Poland China shoats 
around 60 po" unds, $6. D. H. Reel, Iron Station, N. C. 


Registered big bone Poland China bred gilts. boars; 
gilts from champions. Jeffreys Sons. Goldsboro, N. C. 


Aberdeen- Angus 
For Sale. = ARR cattle, all ages. 
Mocksville, 








Hugh Sanford, 





Guernseys 
All by son or grandson of Langwater Foremost; T. B. 
and blood tested. Four fresh cows, three bulls, two 
heift ( R. B. Wildman, _Leest urK, a. 











<water Foremost bre eding. 
: th ree granddaughters; 
months old. Herd 


~Quernseys for sale. 
Two bulls, one son, 
four great ¢ 
state accredited, 












akdale Dairy 








Holsteins 


Five purebred (not registered) Holstein heifer calves, 
six weeks old. weaned; $110, express prepaid. FP. B, 
Green, Evansville, Wisconsin. 


~(Classified | Ads continued on next page) 

















20 
sagen 

For Sale 24 purebred and well selected grade Hol- 
stein cows, milking 70 gallons per day now and under 
5 years of age. Will sell all or part. ‘Add iress Box 593 
Durham, N. C a ae . bs 

Dogs 

= T 
| NOTICE:—IN ORDERING DOGS ON TRIAL | 
| the buyer is required to return dogs within the | 
| specified time according to advertiser’s contract. | 
L — 

Purebred Police pups cheap. L. W. Punch, Hickory, 
North Carolina, 7 Sore 

Pups for coons and opossums, $2.50. KE. Heafner, 
Rt. 5. Lincolnton, N. C 4 “s 

Rat Terriers: Fox Terriers. Rock Garden Supplies. 
Puppyland, Box P. Pana, Ill + 2, ; 

English Shepherd and Rat Terrier puppies. Chester 
White weanling pigs: pedigreed and immuned. Special 
prices. H. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 





Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey bulls; Hampshire hogs. all ages, Prices 
on both reduced 50%, Gayoso Farms. Horn Lake. Miss. 








Miscellaneous 


Bees—Bee Supplies 


High quality Bee Hives cheap. Large catalogue free. 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station. Miss 





Farm Machinery 
Grain Threshers.—Turner’s new and rebuilt thresh- 
ers at unusual attractive prices. Literature upon request. 
Turner Mfg. Co., Statesville. N. C. 





Furs 
Let us Tan and make up your Furs. We also re- 
model, clean. repair and dye old furs and turn your 
Wool into Blankets. Fur Tannery. Mineral. Va. 


Green Pea Sheller 
Sheller.—Latest model: 20 to 25 pounds 


postpaid. Send for descriptive folder. 
Sophia, N. C. 





Green Pea 
per hour. $3.85. 
J. Coggins Co.. 





Hay 
For Sale. OR DeRD | Hay. $8 to $10 ton, f.o0.b.; carload 
or truck load only. Ask for sample. Pamlico Chemical 
Company, Inc., Washington, N. C. 





Hoes 
Good Field Hoes, made from saws; 
guaranteed; $2.50 for six; delivered. 
Councils. N. C. 


young ash handles; 
J. B. Dickson, 








Honey 
Comb Honey.—Best quality; ten pounds, $1.15; thirty 
pounds, $3. J. O. Hallman, Nahunta, Ga, 
Pure | Honey. —Excellent quality. Twelve 10-pound 
palls, prepaid, $8. Sample 15c. H. Sudbury, Natchi- 


toches, La 





10 pound can, $1.50; 
Fred L. Poole, Rt. 2, 


Fine tulip-poplar Comb Honey: 
six 10-pound cans, $8; delivered, 
Asheboro, Cc, 





Hosiery 


Ladies’. Men’s Hosiery. $1.75 dozen: prepaid, guar- 


Hosiery 


Ladies’ fine knit Rayon Hose. 6 pairs 95c: postpaid, 
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Looking at the Markets 











Satisfaction guaranteed. Slightly imperfect. Smith 
Hosiery Co.. Lexington, _N. C, 
pia By C. A. COBB 
Ice Boxes Price Price Price Aver. Aver, 
Ice Boxes for farm homes and stores. Write for ice- as we a two price Pre-war 
box catalogue; you will save money, Stahl Manufac- go to week weeks May 15, price 
turing Company, Raleigh, N. C. Press earlier earlier 1931 1910-14 
Kodak Finishing Commodity and Market Cents Cents d Cents Cents Cents 
: : : oe , Wheat, No. 2 red winter, St. Louis ..... ictcs eee SES 59.25 59.25 59.9 89.2 
_ Film dev hopate He. | Mo. each negative, 25c, Pho- COrh,; NG...2 Wie, Bt. LOIS scisccocsceescce Bu. 31.5 aa 32.9 56.3 60.1 
tographer, Unionville ) tee Pa 5 ae Oats, No. 2 white, St. Louis ............- sotes ly Gave 24.5 24.5 28.6 39.8 
Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio. PRS TOD) ee NIUE a ccevsstccescocsoucecs see OW: are 410 410 635 712 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. a Steers, top, St. Lowig ..ccccccces erendeknees -. Cwt. 625 725 725 567 511 
Rolls developed free: all size prints, 3c each. Nu-Art WUE owinkwn 4500 vaeesccusenaens - Cwt. 500 812 812 696 595 
Photo Shoppe. Box 4337. Ft. Worth, ‘Texas. Broilers, live, New York ...........e00- aceon = 2 20 18 ene 
Roll developed and eight quality prints. 25¢ printa Old roosters, live, New York .......c.cceeee - Lb, 8 8 10 oan mente 
8e. hree 5x7 enlargements, 25c. North ‘Studio, ‘North, Biggs, standard NOW. VOTE cc csc cvacevcccace Doz. 16.25 14.75 15.25 13.3 23.9 
South Carolina. Butter, extras, New York - La 20 20.25 19 25.9 26.6 
Trial Offer.—Your first eight exposure roll developed Wool, unwashed Kentucky, Cincinnati ...... Lb. 12 12 12 14.4 18.5 
and printed, 20c; six exposure, 15c. Kiphart Studio, Feathers, BOSSE, CHICRZO 256 06c ccc cccsecces os Lb. 45 45 45 : 
Fairfield, nae . maar middling %, New Orleans ...... Socndeneays 5.55 6.14 6.12 8.8 12.3 
Special ial Offer. at Sd next kodak film_developec weet potatoes, Chicago ...... SGceesinekee Re me 2 
5e; prints 2c each. Moser & Son. Dept. 7. Walnut fe < 3 ~ &.5 62.5 it} -4 $5.4 
Hills, Cincinnati, --.i0. —-—___. 
Free Enlargement with every roll film developed. 6 
border prints. 25c. Modern Photo Finishers. P. O, 
Box 4368. North Fort Worth, Texas. Dept. F. 





Special Trial Offer. —Developing any size roll. 5 cents: 
prints 3 cents each. Beautiful 7-inch enlargement 20 
cents. Send for special bargain list. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company. 12 Bell Avenue. Roanoke. Va. 





Lime 
‘““Mascot’”’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95% Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Old Gold Wanted 


‘ash for Gold Teeth. Watches, Jewelry. 





100% full 


wien paid day shipment received. Information free. 
Chicago Gold Smelting & Refining Co., 536-C Mallers 
Bidg.. Chicago. 





Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted.—Do you know that coin collectors 
pay up to $100 for certain U. S. cents ? And high 
premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 
4c for large coin folder. May mean much profit to you. 
Numismatic Co.. Dept. 645, Ft. Worth, Texds. 


Of intatont to Women 
Cotton Spreads.—Fast colors, blue, green, 


lavender; 90c. Return if not satisfactory. 
Stanley. a? 


rose, gold, 
Alba Mills, 





Patents 
Patents.—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
Registered Patent Lawyer. Victor Building, Washing- 
ton. Cc. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘“‘How to Obtain a Patent.’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. No Share for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien. Registered Patent Attorney. 778 
Adams Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 





Schools and Colleges 


Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a steady 
government job; salary rene. $10 —_ monthly. Write 
uis. 


Ozment Inst.. 225, St. 





Timber Killer 














anteed. Write for latest bargain sheets. L. S. Sales Liquid kills trees, grass. weeds. Free booklet. Hot- 
Company. Asheboro. N. C. shot. Reddick, Fla. 
Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill over 500 trees, $8.50. Bo-Ko 
_ Co.. Jonestown, Miss 
= 1 Tobacco 
= 10 pounds 75c: chewing. 90c: 40 plugs, 











VU Save See 
You Money on Copper 
Steel Poultry Fence 


Write now for my latest catalog. 
eteme sf = par get my New Low Money-Saving 
Freight ces — lowest in years on Fencing, 
Gates Barb Wire, Steel Posts, eee: Baby Chicks, 
Poultry az Saw plies. Paints, etc. My catalog isfree. Al A a rode 

— 24 hour ebipping service .— Jim 
The BROWN "FENCE S WIRECO., Dept.5519-A ‘MEMPHIS, "TENN. 


WHY TURKEYS DIE 


Evory turkey raiser should have a copy Poultr 
of our FREE Book that tells why tur- Bo. 
kere die. and how to keep them from o 
dying. Free 









Rayzem has helped thousands of Tur- 
key malsete _ ae disease in their 
greatly reduced. Trial 


vise, $1.00; Quart. $2.50: % Gal., $5 
Galion, $9: postpaid. C. 0. D. if you 
wish. rder now and get Free B 








is a, 
} Se S. 








Need Some Cash? 


Classified Ads in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER AND SOUTHERN RURAL- 
IST will find buyers NOW for your 
surplus pullets, cockerels, pigs, sell 
your seeds and plants, and in fact any- 
thing useful you have around the farm, 


Check up on what you have and mail 
our ad for the next issue. The circu- 
ation for our five editions is 850,000 
in the South. This greater circulation 
means greater results from your ad- 
vertising. A trial will convince you as 
it has thousands of others. 


See Classified Ad page for rates and 
circulation for each edition, Mail your 
ad to our nearest office. 


Whe 
ive Farmer 


ote 





Smoking: 
$1.50. Ernest Choate, Wingo. 


Economy smoking. 15 pounds mr Red leaf chewing 
or smoking. 10. Bert Choate. Hickman, Ky. 


Long red leaf, 10 pounds best chewing or smoking, $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Morris Bros.. Fulton, Ky. 
Tobacco.—Sample 10c. _Bargain_ prices. 


Leaf See 
wane we have before you buy. Troutt’s DF4. Hickory. 
entuc! 














Cigarette Burley, extra mild, 5 pounds $1.25. Patent 
cieeretee roller and papers free. Tobacco Exchange, 
915, Mayfield. 


Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed 





extra long. mellow, 
Smoking, $1.25. 








red leaf chewing: 10 pounds $1.75. 
Harvey Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 

Look!—Smashed urices. Tobacco, postpaid; guaran- 
teed sweet juicy chewing: 10 pounds $1.50. Smoking, 
$1. Norman Jolley. Dresden, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed very best mellow. 


5 pounds $1.25: 10. $2.25. Best 
Mark Hamlin, 


juicy leaf chewing: 
smoking: 5 pounds 90c: 10. $1.50. 
Sharon, Tenn. 

Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed. Aged mellow chew- 
ing: 5 pounds $1.25: 10 pounds $2.25. Smoking: 5 
pounds 90 cents; 10 pounds $1.50. W. B. Adams Pool. 
Sharon, Tenn. 


With each 10 pounds (money enclosed), 








two pounds 








free. 10 pounds good chewing, $1.30; 10 pounds smok- 
ing. 90c. Gatisfaction guaranteed. Collier Tobacco 
Pool, Martin. Tenn. 
Watch Repairing 
Watches, Jonaley Repaired.—First class work, prices 
low. Mail to V. R. Parker, Lexington, 
Watches Repaired.—Returned c.o.d. Low prices. 


Guaranteed work. Mail yours to J. H. Clark, May- 


flower, Ky. 





Want to Buy 


Boxwood bushes, English. Sydney Elliot. Belle 
e le, Va 





Wanted. —Bauiome: nt 700 gallon dairy. G. Hunter, 
Arcola, N. 





Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help 7 get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237. Nashville, 
Tennessee, : 








Agents—Salesmen 


Formulas, all kinds. 
tories. 178N Parkridge. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


We start you without a dollar. 
fumes, Toilet G perience unnecessary. 


Catalog free. Clover Labora- 
Tl. 





Concord 





Soaps, Extracts. Per- 
Carna- 





tion Co.. 663, St. Louis. Mo. 

New Discovery. — Washes clothes without rubbing. 
Cleans everything. Sells 25c: profit 17c. Sample free, 
Besco, 4317K Irving park, Chicago. 





Get Our Free Sample Case.—Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
ing and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co.. Dept. 83. St. Louis. Mo. 

Man Wanted.—With ambition and industry, to in- 
troduce and supply Rawleigh's Household Products to 





steady users. We train and = you. Rawleigh 
dealers can make up to week or more. No 
experience necessary. Pleasant. profitable, dignified 
work. Write today. W, wleigh Co., Dept. 














E-53-PGF, Freeport, Tl, 


. 


Business 
of interest to 


news 
armers . 





APER containing 25 per cent cotton 

is now offered by the Champion Fiber 
Company of Canton, N. C. This is not a 
cloth finish sheet. It’s an unusually good 
bond paper suitable for letterheads, en- 
velopes, etc. One 590-pound bale of cot- 
ton goes in every ton of this paper. Here’s 
hoping they sell many a ton of their 
paper. x * * 


Let us make you acquainted with the 
Thompkins, Matt, Marthy, Elmer, and 
Sneed. You'll find them on page 13. 
We've been wanting a good comic for a 
long time but it remained for an adver- 
tiser to supply it. The Thompkins in our 
Post Toasties comic are the same Thomp- 
kins you no doubt have heard on the 
“Thompkins Corners” radio program. 
Don’t fail to write for the joke book 
they offer. x * * 


Each year, roundworms, tapeworms; 
and other parasites kill thousands of farm 
animals and poultry in the South. Aside 
from actual death losses the*toil in ema- 
ciated and unthrifty stock reaches a stag- 
gering figure. 

These parasites can not only directly 
result in death or poor results from feed- 
ing, but they render their prey an easy 
victim of many diseases. It is well known, 


for example, that hogs infested with 
roundworms are very susceptible to 
cholera. 


Both governmental and private organi- 
zations have expended much time and 
money in research work directed toward 
the control of internal pests of domestic 
animals. Many useful discoveries have 
been made and satisfactory remedies de- 
vised 

The Animal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis and Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, after many years of investiga- 
tion, has printed bulletins describing the 
life history of the various animal para- 
sites, how they affect different animals, 
and the methods of control. These use- 
ful and instructive booklets may be se- 
cured free by applying to your nearest 
Progressive Farmer-Ruralist office. 


Delinquent Taxpayers 
Robbed 


N MANY counties we have an interest 

rate applying against people unable to 
meet their taxes so unjust that it would 
make a loan shark ashamed of himself. 

I know an honest, hard working col- 
ored man who owned a small tract of 
land, about four acres with a little cabin 
on it. His taxes for two years, including 
interest and costs, amounted to more 
than $25, which he was prepared to pay. 
But there was also an attorney’s fee of 
an additional $25, making a total of above 
$50, which was more than the entire 
property was worth and more than he 
was able to pay. 

This is only one illustration. Thou- 
sands of cases more or less similar exist 
over the country, constituting a system 
of injustice and inequality that can serve 
only to create contempt for government 
and breed communism. 

Laws like this have apparently been 
put on the statute books by lawyers to 
provide legal graft for the benefit of 
other lawyers, or at least they work out 
that way. CLAYTON ROSS. 


rT) 

Almost Too Good to Be 
True!” 

. X JE HAD a wonderful Grange Depu- 
ties’ Conference at  Winston- 
Salem on last Saturday,” State Master 
Scott writes us. “The report of our 25 
active deputies show sixty Granges al- 
ready completed for this year and the to- 
tal of all prospective new Granges pledg- 


ed by these Deputies totaled 149 new 
ones besides those completed. This, as 
you see, will run us over 200 Granges' 


organized in North Carolina this year. 
This sounds too good to be true, but we 
have a substantial, dependable group of 
workers. It appears that our member- 
ship with general conditions remaining as 
at present will total at least 10,000 by the 
end of the year.” 





Likes Farm Life Best 


EOPLE who have never lived any- 

where except on. the farm fail to ap- 
preciate their advantage. They think a 
salary is wonderful—and if they could 
trade places with the well paid village 
teacher, how-happy they would be. They 
have never had to stretch that salary to 
cover house rent, fuel, lights, \-ater, 
school clothes, and inferior food. After 
nine months of living on the farm, I just 
couldn’t go back to a ‘gardenless, cowless, 
and henless’ existence. We never could 
purchase such vegetables as those grown 
in our own garden; never such milk and 
butter as that obtained from our own 
Rosie; and never again could I relish an 
egg of indeterminate age! 

But the best thing about owning and liv- 
ing on a farm is the feeling that one is 
really and truly a part of that community. 
Try as hard as I could I always felt as if 
I were a visitor until we bought our 
humble, tumble-down home in-the coun- 
try. Now I feel that my neighbors are 
my friends—not citicising patrons. No, I 
wouldn’t swap that feeling for a salary. 

MRS. W. 





DO YOU KNOW 


Your Bible 


HAT man had to go veiled and 

why? 

. What brazen image was first a sal- 
oie and then a temptation to men? 
Who made it, and who broke it? 

3. Who won a great victory by stretch- 
ing out his hands? 

4. Who was shut up for three days and 
nights in the dark to learn a lesson? 

5. Who paid the first poll tax mention- 
ed in the Bible, and how much was it? 

6. What two kings were put in chains? 

7. When did lions teach men to wot- 
ship God? 

8. Who dug for water seven days at 
the edge of a great river, and why? 

9. What was it that no man could see 
and live? 

10. Who received 20 cities as a gift, 
but refused to keep them? 


ANSWERS 
1, Exod. 34:29-33. 2. Num. 21:9; I King 
18:1-4, 3. Exod. 17:11-13. 4. Jonah 1:17; 2:1-! 


5, Exod. 30:12-14. 6. II Chron. 33:11; 36:6. : 
II Kings 17:25-26. 8 Exod. 7:20, 24, 25 * 
Exod. 33:20. 10. I Kings 9:11-14; If Chron. 8: 


(By Samuel Scoville, Jr. Copyright by Sunday 
School Times Co.) 
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Put Town Flock on Wire 


HERE’S a saying that you can take 

the man out of the country but you 
can’t get the country out of the man. 
That’s true; the love of the country and 
of farm life is hard 
to get out of any- 
body that has lived 
on the farm. He 
moves to town, but 
\ still takes the farm 


| paper, watches the 
weather, and thinks 
farming. 


Farm folks living 
in town miss the 
farm flock of chick- 
ens as much as any- 
thing else. At least, that’s what they tell 
me. Lots of them keep a few chickens, 
but somehow they don’t seem to be as 
healthy as the chickens were on the farm, 
and because they get out after the vege- 
tables and flowers they are soon given up. 

I had a visit from a man living in a 
nearby town just the other day. He has 
moved in from the country and brought 
some good chickens from his farm flock. 
He has just a town lot, but wants to have 
his chickens too. He is not willing to 
have his fine layers in the sort of run we 
often see for back yard flocks—a 10 x 12 
enclosure about an inch deep in chicken 
manure. No self-respecting, high pro- 
ducing fowl can stand surroundings like 
that for long. 

My visitor was wondering about hav- 
ing a small gravel run for his birds, the 
idea being that the coarse gravel would 
allow the droppings to work down 
through, so that the chickens would have 
a clean surface to get their exercise on. 
This is a great improvement on the ordi- 
nary run for the town flock. Several 
inches of coarse gravel will mean a more 





L. H. McKAY 





Now for 


| HAVE just given all of my vegetables 
a liberal side-dressing of poultry ma- 
nure as far as the supply would go. I 
finished up with rabbit manure, a supply 
of which was given 
me by a_ neighbor 
who breeds these 
animals. I used about 
a bushel per 100 feet 
of row space as there 
was considerable lit- 
ter mixed with the 
manure. If free of 
trash a half bushel 
per 100 feet is a good 
application. This 
will be followed in 
two weeks with a side application of the 
quickly available nitrogenous fertilizers 
at the rate of one to 1% pounds per 100 
feet of row space. 





L. A. NIVEN 


Staking and Pruning Early Tomatoes. 
—My earliest tomatoes were set about 
April 15. I have already staked them, 
using stakes about six feet long, with five 
feet above the ground. These were driven 
down about two to three inches from the 
Plants. I have tied the plants loosely to 
the stake with soft cotton strings. As 
the plants grow taller I will tie them at 
two other places. All suckers will be 
Pinched out as fast as they appear, and 
when five to seven clusters of fruit have 
formed I will pinch out the tops. This 
method will give finer specimens and 
earlier tomatoes than would be the case 
without staking and pruning. 


Start Late Summer Tomatoes.—I like 
to make a second setting of tomato plants 
late in June or July for a late summer 
‘trop of tomatoes. To produce these plants 

SOW seed in beds between May 15 and 
June 15, taking care to so locate the bed 
that water may be applied in case of se- 
vere drouth. For this late crop the 

Teater Baltimore, New Stone, and Mar- 
Blobe are excellent varieties. Because it 
seems to stand more drouth and hot 


, Weather I think the Greater Baltimore is 


By L. H. McKAY 


sanitary run and much healthier chickens. 


We talked the matter over while we 
walked around to see the young chicks. 
When he saw the sun porch we had put 
on a brooder house he said that that was 
better than a gravel run. It wouldn’t cost 
any more and would take up less space. 


This year we are raising part of our 
chicks on wire because the range around 
the brooder house has had chickens on it 
the past two years. To prevent stunting 
from worms, we are keeping the chicks 
on wire until they are ten weeks old, after 
which we will let them use the range. We 
have been told that chickens ten weeks 
old and older are not greatly harmed by 
the worm eggs they pick up as they have 
developed past the stage where they will 
be stunted by intestinal worms. 


EEPING chickens on wire not only 

keeps them out of the droppings and 
so makes for better health, but it also 
saves a great deal in labor, as the house 
does not have to be cleaned so often. 


I believe that the country folks living 
in town can keep a small flock profitably 
by keeping it on wire. In the chicken 
house and on the sun and exercise porch 
the chickens can be kept on inch wire 
mesh without discomfort to the chicks. 





—Courtesy Purina. 


The roosts are also covered with chicken 
wire or the roost poles rest on the wire 
so that the chickens cannot get to the 
droppings. 


To make cleaning easier the floor in the 
house is made up of wire covered sec- 
tions. The wire is stretched on the sec- 
tions which are usually not over 30 to 
36 inches wide and about eight feet long. 
The sections are made of inch boards 6 
to 8 inches wide, braced with a cross 
board every 30 to 36 inches. The floor 
of the house is first covered with an inch 
layer of screened sand, then the frames 
are put down. When droppings have ac- 
cumulated nearly up to the wire, the sec- 
tions are taken up one at a time, the 
droppings taken up in a flat shovel off 
the sand, and the section replaced. 


The sun porch is floored with inch 
mesh wire stretched on 2 x 4’s four feet 
apart. This floor is not movable and the 
droppings are raked out from under the 
porch. 

The sun porch is as long as the house 
but does not need to be more than half as 
wide. It can be covered with chicken 
wire to prevent the chickens from getting 
out, or it can have sides of wire high 
enough to keep them in. 


I believe that ordinary inch size dia- 
mond mesh chicken wire will be satisfac- 
tory for the floor covering inside and out. 
Hardware cloth is better than chicken 
wire but is expensive. Two-inch mesh 
wire is good enough for the sides of the 
sun porch and the top if covered. 


There are a great many fine chicks in 
the back yard flocks in spite of the diffi- 
culty in keeping them healthy due to the 
lack of range. Keeping the town flock on 
wire is to my mind the best way to over- 
come this obstacle. 


Summer Vegetables! 


By L. A. NIVEN 


probably the best of the three for the late 
summer crop. Where one does not care 
to risk transplanting during midsummer 
a good plan is to plant seed in the rows 
where plants are to grow and thin out. 


Start Late Summer and Fall Cabbage 
Now.—For late summer and early fall 
cabbage I am going to sow seed in beds 
right soon, and transplant in June. Those 
who prefer will find planting the seed 
where they are to remain or purchasing 
plants from commercial growers to be 
satisfactory methods. All Head Early, 
Succession, and Flat Dutch are three ex- 
cellent varieties for these late plantings. 
For late fall and winter cabbage I will set 
plants or plant seed in hills during late 
June or the first half of July. 


Fight Blister Beetle with Poison— 
Next to the Irish potato bug, the blister 
beetle, an illustra- 
tion of which is 
shown herewith, is 
one of the most de- 
structive of the eat- 
ing insects found 
in the garden and 
flower beds. Any 
of the poison 
sprays or dust will 
control them, as 
they are rather 
greedy eaters. I 
use Dutox in the 
dust form, apply- 
ing every three to five days. with a hand 
dust gun from the time | see the first 
ones until they are under control. 


Help Seed Through by Breaking Crust. 
—My garden soil is a clay loam and 
packs after rains. To aid newly planted 
seed to come through I go over the top 
of the rows with a garden rake as soon 
after each rain as a crust begins to form. 


This is important with any kind of soil, 
and absolutely essential with clay soils. 
Of course, I am careful not to let the 
teeth of the rake go deep enough to dis- 
turb the seed. If a rain comes before the 
seed has been in long enough to start 
germination I run over the top of the row 
with a hand garden plow with the culti- 
sed teeth attached, running quite shal- 
ow. 


Time for The Tender Vegetables—Not 
until the first or second week in May do 
I plant squash and cucumber seed or set 
pepper and eggplant plants. They are hot 
weather loving vegetables and cannot 
very well stand “blackberry winter” that 
usually comes along late in April or 
early May. In the lower South or Coastal 
Plains section earlier planting is all right, 
but little or nothing is gained by planting 
these in the middle and upper part. 1 
have just put mine in. 


Some Things to Plant Now.—Within 
the next few days I am going to make 
another planting of the following, in 
order to carry out my plan of having a 
continuous supply: Snapbeans, Kentucky 
Wonder pole beans, bush and pole but- 
terbeans, beets, carrots, roasting ear corn, 
okra, radishes, and tomato plants. 


Thin and Transplant Onions.—The 
onion seed I planted in March are just 
beginning to get some size to them, and 
I am going to thin them down right away 
to one plant for each three or four inches. 
Those pulled up will be transplanted, 
giving me five or six times as much row 
space to these as I had to start with. I 
shall cure and store these for winter use, 
depending on those grown from sets and 
Bermuda ‘plants for spring and summer 
use. Bermuda onions and those grown 
from sets should not be depended on for 
storage for winter use, as they will not 
keep. For this purpose depend on those 
grown from seed or plants, and other va- 
rieties than Bermuda. 
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AMERICAN -MADE 
FOR 


AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


Arcadian Nitrate of Soda offers 
American Farmers five important and 
distinctive advantages: First, high 
analysis. Arcadian contains 16% 
Nitrogen guaranteed (equivalent to 
19.45% Ammonia). Second, lower 
cost-per-unit of Nitrogen. Third, im- 
proved mechanical condition. Arcadian 
is easy to distribute. Fourth, improved 
packaging. Arcadian is available in 
net-weight, even-weight bags—100 
Ibs. for convenience; 200 Ibs. for 
economy. Fifth, a domestic source of 
Nitrogen. Arcadian is produced in 
America by American labor. 

Order Arcadian from your ferti- 
lizer dealer. 


ARCADIAN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by The Barrett Co. 


NITRATE of SODA 


The Gut Company 


New York, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
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Not All the Inefficiency Is on the 
Farm 


T WAS H. L. Mencken, an editor and writer who 

has created quite a reputation as a master of vituper- 

ation, who said recently: “If the American farmer 
got but one meal a day and had to go naked he would 
still be grossly overpaid.” Mencken also goes on to 
say :— 

“Getting rid of farmers would not only reduce the 
cost of living by at least half, it would also improve 
the politics of the country, and have a good cffect on 
religion. As things stand, the farmer is always on the 
verge of bankruptcy and hates everyone who is having 
a better time. 

“Thus, I look forward to their ruin with agreeable 
sentiments. It will make living cheaper in the United 
States, and very much pleasanter. This country has 
been run from the farms long enough. 

“The farmer would be better off and we'll be better 
off when the mortgage sharks rid him of his farm, at 
least, and he goes to work as a wage slave for his bet- 
ters; that is for men of normal intelligence. Food will 
be much cheaper and more abundant.” 


F COURSE, few people now take Mencken seri- 

ously, and his diatribe against the farmer should 
probably be ignored as one of his most absurd asinini- 
ties. But at this time, when the whole business world 
is about to crash, it is not amiss to look around a bit, 
and see how effectively certain other classes have served 
mankind. In spite of an abundance of cheap food and 
raiment produced by the farmer—the class so reviled. by 
Mencken and anathema to his sight—there is misery 
and privation all over the country; yea, all over the 
world. And why are we having this famine in the midst 
of plenty? Is it not very largely the result of a money 
panic? Why should things suddenly go to pot about 
every ten years? As we see the matter, it is in large 
part due to the colossal failure our “great” bankers have 
made in solving the money problem, 

The dollar is a fixed measure of value only in 
one respect—it will always buy 23.22 grains of gold. 
But does that mean anything? We cannot eat gold, nor 
wear gold, nor build houses and barns of gold. We 
have to exchange gold or its money equivalent for these 
things, and when we do this, we find that the dollar 
that would buy exactly the same amount of gold in 1931 
as in 1919 will buy six times as much wheat. As the 
American Farm Bureau puts the case: “A bushel basket 
that would hold four pecks one year and twenty-four 
pecks another could not be called an honest bushel. 
Neither can a dollar whose purchasing power changes 
in that proportion be called an honest dollar.” 


HAT is the proper measure of the farmer’s value 

to humanity? Should his service to mankind be 
measured by his ability to produce an abundance of 
food and material for its clothing at reasonable prices? 
If so, he has been meeting this obligation, in recent 
years, at a tremendous sacrifice to himself and to his 
soil. He has been robbing himself and his family of a 
comfortable living and drawing on his capital stock of 
soil fertility in order to produce food and raiment for 
the world. It matters little whether he has done this 
willingly or unwillingly. Results are what counts. Of 
all the classes in this country that are invulnerable to 
the criticism of failure to meet their obligations to man- 
kind, it is the farmer. Andrew Mellon, by some re- 
garded as “the greatest Secretary of Treasury since 
Alexander Hamilton,” supposedly an authority on 


influential bankers of this country are blind to the faults 
of our monetary system and with all their might are 
resisting any change that might bring relief. 


Let some of these people who are always harping on 
“the inefficiency of the farmer” get their own houses m 
order before they seek to treat the ills of agriculture. 
Let bankers solve the ntoney problem before they find 
fault with farmers. Let cotton and grain and tobacco 
buyers renovate and fumigate their antiquated and un- 
fair system of buying farm products before they take 
the farmer to task. And let lawyers reform the courts 
before they profess themselves qualified to reform agri- 
culture. There is much inefficiency in the world, and it 
isn’t all out on the farm by any means. 


Farm Machinery Makers Offer to 
Take “Pot Luck” 


ILLIAM J. BRYAN, we believe it was, used 
to have a story which ran like this :— 


“A drunken man down in a gutter about 3 
a. m. spied a half-drunken friend passing by and called 
out, ‘Tom, Tom! Come and get me out of here.’” 

“After working valiantly some time Tom exclaimed, 
‘Bill I can’t get you out, but I tell you what I'll do—TI'll 
get down there with you!” 

This story comes to mind as we take note of one of 
the most gratifying things that has happened in the 
agricultural world in recent months. We refer to the 
action of several great farm implement and machinery 
concerns in agreeing to sell a farmer certain classes of 
machinery he needs and accept settlement of 40 per cent 
of the purchase price on the basis of the following 
guaranteed prices of farm products next fall :— 

Cotton, 8% cents a pound; basis, middling at New Orleans. 

Wheat, 70 cents a bushel; basis, No. 2 hard at Chicago, 

Corn, 50 cents a bushel; basis, No. 2 yellow at Chicago. 

If when the note comes due, cotton in New Orleans 
is bringing 814 cents, middling basis, the buyer will be 
required to pay the full amount of the note. But if 
cotton is worth less, the face value of the note auto- 
matically becomes less in proportion. Here’s the way 
it seems to work. If the amount due was $425 it would 
take ten 500-pound bales of cotton at 8% cents to pay 
it off. But if the New Orleans price should be only 6 
cents, ten 500-pound bales would be worth only $300. 
Therefore $300 would be accepted as full settlement of 
the note. It is not contemplated that the companies will 
actually take the cotton or wheat or corn. 

This decision of the great farm machinery compa- 
nies will not only stimulate business but promote good 
will. If other classes cannot pull the farmer out of a 
hole, we are glad to see them increasingly willing to 
get down in the same hole with him. 


It Is Now Up to the Senate 


ARM organizations and the farm press won a great 

victory in the recent passage by the National House 

of Representatives of the Goldsborough Bill for 
stabilizing the value of the dollar. For months now our 
paper and a few others in the North and West, together 
with leaders of the National Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau, and a few outstanding business leaders 
and economists such as Dr. Irving Fisher, of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Virgil Jordan, of The Business Week, have 
been demanding that Congress take some action look- 
ing to restoring prices of farm products and general 
commodities to the average 1920-30 levels and stabiliz- 
ing the value of the dollar at that point. 


The Goldsborough Bill, brief enough, is entitled “A 
Bill for Restoring and Maintaining the Purchasing 
Power of the Dollar,” and reads as follows :— 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That the Federal Reserve Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section to read as 
follows :— 


“Sec. 31. It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States that the average purchasing power 
of the dollar as ascertained by the Department of Labor 
in the wholesale commodity markets for the period 
covering the years 1921 to 1929, inclusive, shall be re- 
stored and maintained by the control of the volume of 
credit and currency.’ 

Sec. 2. The Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Reserve banks, and the Secretary of the Treasury are 
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hereby charged with the duty of making effective this 
policy. 

“Sec. 3. Acts and parts of Acts inconsistent with 
the terms of this Act are hereby repealed.” 

Of course, it may be said that this bill is simply a 
declaration by Congress as to the policy it thinks the 
financial agencies of the government should follow and 
that it is not binding or compulsory. On the other hand, 
the adoption of this resolution by the Senate would be 
a tremendous moral victory and would clear the way 
for definite and specific legislation to make the policy 
effective if the Federal Reserve action should fail to 
function adequately—including provision for regulating 
the quantity of gold in the standard dollar so as to 
give a dollar the average purchasing power of the years 
1921-29. Every reader of our paper would do well to 
write his United States Senators at once and say, “I 
hope you will vote for the Goldsborough Bill.” And if 
you will enclose a copy of page 6 of our last issue (May 
1) with your approval it may help tremendously. 


How Does Your Candidate Score? 


pang have farmers been more concerned about 
getting the right sort of candidates for office than 

this year. In this connection we should like to ex- 
press our pleasure that voters generally seem to have 
approved the principle of our recent editorial, “Let's 
Draft Some Farmers for the Legislature.” It is grati- 
fying to see that here in North Carolina a number of 
outstanding farm leaders—men like Dudley W. Bagley 
in Currituck, Charles F. Cates in Alamance, and T. D, 
MacLean in Moore, to mention only three whose names 
occur to us this moment—are under consideration by 
their fellow citizens. 

This is an eventful year and the main issues to be 
decided are economic. Since some minor issues such as 
the “short ballot” will have to be passed on by the 
voters a year or two from now, if at all, one wonders 
whether there is any use in paramounting them. Let's 
pin the candidates down to the point about things that 
matter most, mainly economic problems, and let's judge 
each candidate by some such score card as we have 
previously suggested as follows :— 


Maximum Cand ?date’s 

Score Score 
CRANGCEEY Sw cineaeats o<% 331% potnts ........ points 
PAGE OWE 55 boners s6 44 6 we 3314 points ........ points 
IED. ons SR erates eee S37 POUNES 6. cones points 


Three Leaders Lost 
W E HOPE it is not too late to pay a brief tribute 


to three valuable agricultural leaders who have 

been lost to Virginia and North Carolina since 
1932 began—Director T. C. Johnson of the Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station at Norfolk; Wm. P. Moore, 
assistant director of extension at V. P. I. since 1918; 
and in North Carolina Dr. J. M. Templeton, long a 
leader in agricultural organization in this state. 

Mr. Moore, first as county agent and then as a dis- 
trict agent in Southwest Virginia, showed himself so 
effective and so popular that his promotion to assistant 
state director naturally followed. 

Director T. C. Johnson was an ideal type of research 
scientist. He knew what sort of knowledge truck farm- 
ers stood in need of, and then worked with patience and 
sincerity to supply this knowledge. 

Dr. J. M. Templeton was one of those rarely couf- 
ageous spirits who exemplify Lowell’s lines :— 

“T honor the man who is willing to sink 

Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 

And when he has thought, be his case strong or weak, 

Will sink t’other half for the freedom to speak.” 

But as a matter of fact, Dr. Templeton gained repute 
rather than lost it by the fact that whenever he became 
convinced of the righteousness of any cause, he made 
himself a crusader for it. And with it all, he fought 
without bitterness and without slandering those with 
whom he disagreed. 


How About Your Grange Member- 
. 
ship? 

N OUR last issue, we urged the importance of of 

ganizing Granges this year all over North Carolina, 

South Carolina, and Virginia. Another special rea- 
son for hurry to join the Grange, if you have not al- 
ready done so, is this :— 

For the first time in fifty years the Grange is meet 
ing in our Carolinas-Virginia territory—in Winstom 
Salem next November. It will offer a great oppo! 
tunity for Grange men and Grange women in our tef 
ritory to get in touch with the national organizatiom 
national leaders, and representatives of Granges from 
all over North, South, East, and West. 

If you haven’t joined the Grange, we should like t 
urge you to do so. If there is no Grange organization 
near you, we should like to urge you to write State 
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Low Production Costs 
and Sure Prices are now 
guaranteed farmers. 


OLIVER 


Machinery cuts Pro- 
duction Costs and can 
be purchased under the 
above assured crop 
prices! 


a2a@24 


See Your Oliver Dealer 
or Address 


a2a0a28e2 


OLIVER Farm 
Equipment Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





























Pte handling of birds . . . No 
work... No fuss... Just paint 
" tops of roosts lightly with full strength 
Black Leaf 40” and roosting birds release 
fumes which kill lice. If not sold by your dealer, 
send $1.00 for trial package. 
Tobacco By-Products & an Corporation, 
Incorporated, L 
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‘ ONE DROP STOPS GAPES 
says NEW JERSEY POULTRY 
JUDGE. “Seldom lose a chick.’’ 
Thousands of poultry men are thankful for 


BOURBON 


Poultry Medicine 


Few drops in water daily builds healthy 
chicks. Small size 60c. Half pint $1. Pint 
$1.50. At druggists or by mail prepaid. 

Bourbon Remedy Co. Box 2 LexingtonKy. 
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PUREBRED BABY CHIX 
BABY CHICKS 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Flocks 








Wyckoff and Tancred Strain 50-100 500 | 1000 
8. C. W. Leghorns 

5. C. Brown Legit 

8. C. Rocks an 5 2 32. i 

White Wyanilott cesses SofD 7.00 32.50 60.00 
C. Buff Orping tons ceseeees 3.25 7.00 32.50 60.00 
rted Light Breeds........ 3.00 5.00 25.00 50.00 

0 Heavy Breeds. . 3.50 6.00 28.00 55.00 
© brepaid. safe delivery guaranteed, Order from 

this ad. or write for circular. 


1.N. NACE POULTRY FARM. Box 13, Richfield, Pa. 
— —__ 


PINECREST CHIx 


White Leghorns 


1,000 
(Barron Strain) $38 4 $27. 00 $30. 00 
perros, Rocks 32.00 60.00 
e 








10.00 
Heavy Mixed Sea aik 5.50 27. “00 20,00 
PIN Cash or C. O. D. Order now. 
ECREST POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 
(een 





JUST THINK: You can now buy direct from 
Parks’ their young Bred-to- 

lay Barred Rock Pullets and Cock- 

4 erels with 43 years of egg breeding,aslowas 

70c and 80ceach. Also hatching eggsand 
chicks at special 1932 prices. Catalog free. 

J. W. Parks & Sons @ Box P, Altoona, Pa. 





QUALITY CHICKS 10%, delivery guar- 


anteed. Circular free. 
$.0. D. postpaid 


tt d Barron Wh. Leghorns. . . $6.00 $25.00 Senge 
Riggs 88-100: Cane Mtx:'¢4.80-100, Order abet 

a x, 50-10 irder direc’ 
NEMOND'S HATCHERY. Box 10. Meaiisterville. Pa; 
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YOU’VE SEEN MEN LIKE THAT 
Concerning Prime Minister Ramsay McDon 
ald, Mr. Lloyd George says: “No man can dc 
nothing better—and do it with a flourish!” 


THE NEW CAR 
Father—‘‘How many miles to a gallon?” 
Mother—“What color is the upholstery?” 


Son—‘‘How fast will she go?” 
Daughter—‘‘Has it a vanity case?” 
Neighbors—“How can they afford it?” 


HIS FRIEND WONDERED 


Jones picked up the daily paper and was 


astounded by seeing an announcement of his 
death in a traffic accident. He immediately 
rang up a friend. 

“Bill,” said he, “have you seen the notice 
of my death in this morning’s paper?” 





“Yes,” replied Bill: “where are you speaking 
from?” 
MODERN LOVE SONG 
Believe me, if all those adhering young charms 
Which I view with admiring dismay, 
Are going to rub off on the shoulders and arms 
Of this suit which was just cleaned today, 
Thou wilt be adored with my usual zeal, 
My sweetheart, my loved one, my own, 
But I’ll sternly repress the emotions I feel— 
I'll love you, but leave you alone. 


A GIFT TO CHERISH 


Bald-headed Uncle Joe came down to break- 
fast and was greeted by his small nephew. 

“Many happy returns of the day,” said the 
small boy, who had peen preparing his speech 


for over half an hour. “I am giving you a 
birthday present that you will never part 
with.” 

“What is it?” asked Uncle Joe. 

“A comb,” answered the child. 





WAS THE BABY BUGGY? 

The patter of tiny feet was heard from the 
head of the stairs. Mrs. Kinderly raised her 
hand, warning the members of her bridge 
club to be silent. 

“Hush!” she said softly. ‘The children are 
going to deliver their goodnight message. It 
always gives me a feeling of reverence to 
hear them. Listen.” 

There was a moment of tense silence, then, 
“Mamma,” came the message in a_- shrill 
whisper, “Willie found a bedbug.” 


THE FINANCIER 
Little Ikey was crying outside his father’s 
shop. Presently a benevolent old gentleman 
inquired, “‘What’s the matter, my little man?’ 
haf lost a dime,’ replied Ikey. “It iell 
down the grating an’ fadder will punish me. 
“Dear me!” said the old gentleman. ‘‘Here’s 
another dime. Now run home.” 
Ikey pocketed the money but kept on cry- 
ing. 
“Why don’t you stop crying?” asked his 
benefactor. 
“Ven I tell fadder you gave me a dime he 
vill punish me for not saying I’d lost a 
quarter.” 





Hambone’s Meditations 


By J. P. ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1932. by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
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DAT LAWYUH, HE AIN’ 
So SMAHT —— HE 
JES’ Fin’ ouT SUMPN 


You AIN’ KNow NoTHIN’ 
BouT EN DEN HE, 


TALK BIG ON it! ~ 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Co’se, I talks back to de ole ’oman but 
hit’s gin’ally purty fur back!! 
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10c extra a 
hundred by 
using my telephone” 


A TRUCK FARMER in New Jersey keeps one jump ahead of 
the truck buyers by telephoning Newark for market reports. 
Thus when they come around to bargain for his produce, 
he is prepared to insist on the top price. On his green corn, 
for instance, he often makes from 10 to 25 cents a hundred 
extra on a thousand ear load because he uses his telephone 
regularly to keep up with the market. 

His neighbors, truck farmers like himself, find it pays 
to keep in touch with the home market every day by tele- 
phone. One of them recalls how last fall he made fifty 
extra dollars on a potato deal for the simple reason that 
he had informed himself by telephone on the price of 
that day. 

Many are the uses of the telephone in putting you in 
touch with the world and its people. Because of it, you may 
be guided in a business venture or receive glad tidings from 
distant friends and relatives. Of all things purchased, 
there’s none that gives so much for so little as the telephone. 


ADVERTISEMENT 














“WHERE T O B UY BAB z. CHIX 


SOUTHLAND CHICKS 





Prices for May Delivery gintehes each Monday and Thursday. 
25 50 100 

Barred Rocks . k ..o«. $2.50 $4.50 $8.25 sins 00 These prices are delivered, 100% live 
Rhode Island Reds ... 2.50 4.50 8.25 40.00 delivery guaranteed. Order direct 
White Leghorns .... .. 2.50 4.50 8.25 40.00 from this ad. Send $1.00 per each 
White Wyandcttes 2.75 5.00 9.25 45.00 100 chicks wanted and we will ship [f 
Heavy Mixed .. pee ... 2.25 4.00 7.25 35.00 balance due C. >. 
All breeds mixed .. ...s+. 2,00 3.50 6.25 30.00 a e 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC., TROUTVILLE, VA, 





BABY CHICKS-/ow Fai 


50 100 «=: 500 
Wh. and Br. Leahorns. $4.40 on Phe 70 W. F. Bl. Spanish. Blk. 


Bd. and Wh. Rocks, R. 1 Lanashans, Jersey Wh. 
Reds, Wh. Wyan.. An- Giants. Lt. Brahmas. 
conas, Buff Orpinatons. 4.90 8.90 41.80 Wh. plnereas eeeerncs - 8 ne sts. -* $00.00 
|, Min., Wh. Oros.. Jer- Assort paltae 6 6ee.ee'e 
sey Giants, S. L “Wyan. 6.40 11.90 56.80 Odds and Ends ......... : 368 & 33 
Send only $1.00. Chloe shipped C.0.D. Catalog giving full details sent on request. Usual 
guarantees, KENTUCKY HATCHERY. 352 W. 4th St.. LEXINGTON. KENTUCKY 





CALHOUN S CHICKS 
Carry This TRIPLE GUARANTE E 


NTEE OUR CHICKS SIX WEEKS—We 
to = or “— replace losses in accordance with our engine oe agree- Low- 
ment—we guarantee 100% live delivery anywhere in the Write for full 
details—most liberal and amazing guarantee ever by by trap-nested 
strains with records to 300 eggs yearly. Calhoun stock bred tolay anddossiay. est 
BLOOD TED, Beene. Accredited flocks. Ask haboutour Easy Parc cm btw 











$1 per 100 books order. Prom: rteous service. Write now. s 
it’s FREE. CALHOUN'S POULTRY FARM, ercve-opening catalog Me. Prices 
an Prices Changed May 13 
Guar teed to No ertese b held UD. Ship every bev gs and Thurs. Fo each 
I i hi week, ost eggs from two-year-old hens. er 
ve Cc cks 8. w. We canered Leghorns, headed by 580-eee, 00 
RN. BEFOLM BABIES nccccccesceccseccccccescccceseses . 
ROCKS, Nested s ‘ 8S. C. Brown and Buff Leghorns ...........++.++++ 
s S. C. R. I. Reds and Park Strain Barred Rocks 7.00 
years breeding, 300 e Black Minorcas and Anconas (non-sitters) ...... : 
WRITE = axtReeeey | Sw I ORICES Regal-Doreas Strain White Wyandottes ........ 8.00 
RICE ES CUT IN HALF Heavy Mixed (no Leghorns) ...........+s+sseeee 6.00 
mediate shipment. Giant White Folin snd jadion Runner Gueklings, 38. 
% 
TRAIL’S” END POULTRY FARM tedieied ~~ Bg! ery ey ae 




















Orde 
Gordonsville. Virginia Weaver Farm Chickeries. Box B, Stuarts Draft. Va. 
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